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MURDEROUS EXTREMES. 


Our title may suggest a reference in the 
reader’s mind, to those much maligned 
persons, the ticket-of-leave men, who at 
present favour the metropolis with more of 
their exemplary business-transactions than is 
appreciated with becoming gratitude by an 
ungrateful public. It is not intended, how- 
ever, to have that significance, We have 
over and over again in these pages dwelt 
upon the consequences to'which a prepos- 
terous encouraging and mwarding of prison 
hypocrisy, were inevitably leading. Whether 


they have ensued in sufficient abundance | 


(being met by a corresponding decrease of 
efficiency in the Police), and whether the 
issuing of an Order in Council, any time 
within the last six months, for the incarcera- 
tion and severe punishment of convicted 
offenders enlarged upon commuted sentences, 
unable to show that they were honestly em- 
ployed, would have been as good a symptom 
as the Income Tax of our really living under 
a Government ; all our readers can judge for 
themselves, 

The Murderous Extremes to which we 
will, in very few words, entreat serious atten- 
tion, appear to us to have a remarkable bearing 
on, and to be forcibly illustrated in, the Par- 
liament Street Murder ; than which an out- 
rage more barbarous in itself, or more dis- 
graceful to the country, has not been com- 
mitted in England within a hundred years. 

The only circumstances in this act of 
brutality which our present object requires 
us to revive, are, that it was committed in a 
public shop (made the more public by being 
extraordinarily small, and nearly all window), 
at an early hour of the evening, in a great 
main thoroughfare of London; that it was 
committed with by-standers looking on, and 
by-passers asking what was the matter; 
that the blows of the murderer, and the 
feeble groans of the murdered, were audible 
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a similar passiveness, in similar cases, is 
actually becoming a part of the national 
character, brave and generous though it is? 
For, we assume that few can stop short at 
the Parliament Street example, and com- 
fortably tick it off as a Phenomenon, who 
read with the least attention the reports of 
the Police Courts and of the Criminal Trials: 
in which records, the same ugly feature is 
constantly observable. 

We have made bold to question our own 
mind on this painful subject, and we find the 
answer plainly, in two murderous extremes— 
in two wrestings of things good in themselves, 
to unnatural and ridiculous proportions. 

Extreme the first : 

It has been, for many years, a misfortune 
of the English People to be, by those in 
authority, both over-disparaged and over- 
praised. The disparagement has grown out 
of mere arrogance and ignorance ; the praise, 
out of a groundless fear of the people, and a 
timid desire to keep them well in hand. 

A due respect for the Law is the basis of 
social existence. Without it, we come to the 
Honorable Preston 8. Brooks, Kansas, and 
those two shining constellations among the 
bright Stars of Freedom, known by the names 
of Bowie-knife and Revolver. But, have none 
of us Englishmen heard this tuneful fiddle 
with one string played upon, until our souls 
have sickened of it? From the Bench, from 
the Bar, from the Pulpit, from the Platform, 
from the Floor of the House of Commons, 
from all the thousand fountain-heads of bore- 
dom, have none of us been badgered and 
baited with an Englishman’s respect for the 
Law, until, in the singular phraseology of 
Mr. Morier’s Persian hero, our faces have 
turned upside down, and our livers have re- 
solved themselves into water ? We take leave 
to say, Yes; most emphatically, Yes! We 
avow for our own part, that whensoever, at 
public meeting, dinner, testimonial-presenta- 
tion, charity-election, or other spoutation 


in the public street to several persons ; and | ceremony, we find (which we always do), an 


that not one of them interfered, saving a 
poor errand boy. 


orator approaching an Englishman’s respect 
for the tow, our heart dries up within us, 
As the 


Is it worth any man’s while to ask himself| and terror paralyses our frame. 
the question, how does it happen that a pas-| dreadful old clap-trap begins to jingle, we 
siveness so shocking was displayed in such a| become the prey of a deep-seated melancholy 
case? Is it worth any man's while to ask | and a miserable despair, We know the thing 
himself the question, how does it happen that | to have passed into a fulsome form, out of 
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which the life has gone, and into which pu-| very critical time and under very famous cir- 
trefaction has come. On common lips we|cumstances, before the Parliament Street 
perceive it to be a thing of no meaning, and | Murder was committed; why, then West- 
on lips of authority we perceive it to have | minster Hall might, in a pictorial representa- 
gradually passed into a thing of most perni-|tion of that terrible cruelty, be reasonably 
cious meaning. represented as holding John’s hands while he 
For, what does it mean ? What isit ? What looked in at the window, and as menacing 
has it come to? “My good man, John Bull, | John from interfering. 
bold up your hand and hear me! You are} Will the reader who may not remember 
on no account to do anything for yourself.'the facts, look back to what Westminster 
You are by no means to stir a finger to help | Hall said about the case of one Barthélémy, 
yourself, or to help another man. Law has| who, having had the misfortune to murder 
undertaken to take care of you, and to take/an old gentleman in Warren Street, Totten- 
care of the other man, whoever he may be.| ham Court Road, was escaping over a garden 
You are the foremost man of all this world, | fence, when, being collared by a meddlesome 
in regard of respecting the Law. Call inthe |individual laboring under the absurd idea 
Law, John, on all occasions. If you can find|that he ought to stop a Murderer as Law 
the Law round the corner, run after it and | was not there to stop him, he became vir- 
bring it on the scene when you see anything | tuously indignant, and shot that meddlesome 
wrong ; but, don’t you touch the wrong on any | person dead? In that case, which attracted 
consideration. Don’t you interfere, whatever | great attention, Westminster Hall solemnly 
you see. It’s not your business. Call in the | argued and contended before Lonp CAMPBELL 
Law, John. You shall not take the Law into} that the meddlesome man shot dead, had no 
your own hands. Yon are a good boy, John, right to stop the Murderer, and that the 
and your business is to be a bystander, and a! Murderer had a right to shoot the meddle- 
looker on, and to be thought for, and to be'some man shot dead, for stopping him! 
acted for. That’s the station of life unto; Before as uprightgnd as sagacious a Judge 
which you are called. Law is an edge-tool,/as ever graced the Bench, this almost 
John, and a strong arm, and you have nothing | incredible absurdity could not prevail, and 
to do with it. Therefore, John, leave this' Westminster Hall was reduced to the last 
all-sufficient Law alone, to achieve everything | feeble resource of moaning at the clubs until 
for you, and for everybody else. So shall the ill-used Murderer was hanged. 
you be ever, ever, the pride and glory of; Turn from these two extremes to the 
the earth ; so will we make patriotic speeches | window in Parliament Street ; see the people 
about you, and sing patriotic songs about |looking in, coming up, listening, exchanging 
you, out of number!” So, by degrees, it is a word or two, and passing on; and say 
our sincere conviction, John gets to be hum-! whether, at the close of the year eighteen 
bugged into believing that he is a first-rate hundred and fifty-six, we find for the first 
citizen if he looks in at a shop-window while a time Smoke without Fire. 
man is being murdered,and if he quietly leaves | 
the transaction entirely to Law, in the person | A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
of the policeman who is not there. So, when HEYDE’s. 
Law itself is down on the pavement in the; THe widow Heyde is dead, and Zacharai 
person of the policeman, with Brute Force|reigns in her stead; but Heyde’s is 
dancing jigs upon his body, John looks on still: even as Tom and Joe’s coffee-houses 
with a faith in Law’s coming uppermost}|in London are still so called, though Tom 
somehow or other, and with a perfect con-|and Joe have been sleeping the sleep of the 
viction that it is Law’s business, and not his. |just these hundred years, and Jack and 
Extreme the second : |Jerry may be the tapsters now, in their 
Technicalities and forms of law, in reason’ place. So Heyde, being dead, is Heyde still. 
are essential to the preservation of the Fe roi est mort! vive le roi! 
liberties and rights of all classes of men.! That beefsteak and trimmings with which 
No man has a greater or lesser interest’ on board the little pyroscaphe that brought 
in them than another, since any man may me to this Vampire Venice—this Arabian 
be, at any time, in the position of needing; Nightmare—this the reality of Coleridge’s 
impartial justice. But, in its umreason,/distempered, opium-begotten Xanada; (for 
Westminster Hall is a nuisance; and, sup-| here of a surety lives, or lived, the Kubla 
posing Westminster Hall in its unreason|Khan who decreed the “stately pleasure 
conspicuously to back up this grievous error | dome,and possessed the caverns measureless to 
of John’s, and conspicuously to supply him | man, through which ran that River down to 
with a new distrust of the terrible conse-| the sunless sea :”)—that beefsteak and trim- 
quences of his not leaving murderers with | mings, rouble-costing, with which, coming to 
blood upon their hands to be taken solely by | Xanadu—I mean St. Petersburg—I was in- 
the Law, Westminster Hall would be a very; cautious enough to feed the wide-mouthed 
great nuisance and a well-nigh insupportable ; Petersen, did not turn out wholly unproductive 
nuisance. Supposing Westminster Hall to|to me. The quality of that beefsteak and etce- 
make this mischievous idiot of itself at alteras was not strained. It may, orit may not 
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rece 
have fallen like the gentle dewfrom Heaven on | been bold enough to cross the Neva from the 
Petersen : but it undeniably blessed him that | Winter Palace to Heyde’s some years pre- 
gave and him that received it. Petersen’s | viously ; but, whether he was paddled across 
stomach was filled, his wide mouth satis-|the river in a gondola, or driven across the 
fied: so he was blessed: the gratitude of; Novi-Most, or New-Bridge in a droschky, 
repletion (I have seen a tiger in a mena-| was never known. He came to Heyde’s, but 
gerie wink like the most beneficent of charity- | broke his heart the first night in a miserable 
dinner stewards after a more than ordinarily | attempt to make an impression on the skin of 
succulent shin-bone), the beatitude of ful-| the traveller for a German toy-merchant, just 
ness led him to bestow on me a small,|arrived from the fair of Nishi-Novgorod 
ragged, and dirty scrap of paper, on which | (where there are bugs that bite like sharks, 
was scrawled in German, and in—something | who have been under articles to crocodiles). 
I thought at first to be the mere caligraphic|A housemaid nosed him in the lobby next 
midsummer madness of Petersen, but i morning ; but he saved himself from the dis- 
I afterwards discovered to be his best Russ| grace of public squashing by suicide, and 














— these words, “Heyde’s — Cadetten-linie, 
Wassily-Ostrow — young Mr. Trobbener’s 
recommendation at J. Petersen.” Who the 
mysterious young Mr. Trobbener was, I 
never was able to discover. Did Peter- 
sen recommend him, or he Petersen? 
Were Petersen and Trobbener the same 
personages? Was Petersen himself young 
Mr. Petersen, or old Mr. Petersen? Was 
he of any age, or for all time, or for none ? 
Be it as it may, through the medium of 
this paper, I too was blessed; for, though 
on the first impulse I was inclined to scorn 
Heyde’s and to put Petersen down as an 
unmitigated tout, it turned out that by an 
accident—by a mere fluke of shiftlessness of 
purpose—I did not go to the Hétel Napo- 
léon, or the Hdtel Coulon, or the Hoétel 
Klee, or to the Hétel des Princes, or to 
Mrs. Spink’s, or to the Misses Benson’s, or 
to any of the ordinary hotels, or boarding- 
houses where ordinary and sensible travel- 
lers usually turn up on their first arrival 
in Petropolis, Carrying out the apparent 
decision in the superior courts that I am 
never to do anything like anybody else, I 
managed to lose all my fellow-travellers in 
the yard of the temporary custom-house on 
the English Quay (1 hasten to observe for 
the benefit of the critics who are waiting 
round the corner for me with big sticks, 
that the custom-house is at the southern 
extremity of Wassily-Ostrow, and that the 
cellars where we were searched were but 
a species of luggage chapel-of-ease to the 
greater Douane). ‘Then, going very vaguely 
down unto Droschky, I fell at last among 
= luggage and all. A very excellent 
find ; a nugget of treasure trove it was to 
me ; for I declare that with the exception 
of the fortress of Cronstadt (the congeries 
of forts, yards, work-shops, guard-ships, and 
gun-boats, I mean), which is one eye-blind- 
ing instance of apple-pie order and new-pin 
cleanliness, the Hdtel Heyde is the only 
perfectly clean place—bar none : nor palaces, 
nor churches, nor princess’s chalets in the 
Islands—with which, in the Russian Empire, 
* this traveller is acquainted. The Hotel 

Heyde smelt cortainly of soap and soup; 


but both were nice smells and not too pow- 
erfal. It was reported that one bug had 


they show his skin in the bar to this day. 

To be a little serious, Heyde’s was from top 
to bottom scrupulously and delightfully clean. 
I have no interest in proclaiming its merits 
to the world. I have paid my bill. I am 
never going there again. I don’t know Heyde 
—I mean Zacharai—personally ; for it was 
with Barnabay Brothers, his representatives, 
that I always transacted business. Still I can 
conscientiously recommend to all future pur- 
posing Russian travellers, the Hdtel Heyde, 
as being clean and comfortable. Itis dear, and 
noisy, and out, of the way; but that is neither 
here nor ther If Ihad a few of Heyde’s 
cards with me, I would distribute them as 
shamelessly ag any hotel tout on Calais Pier ; 
and my opinion of Petersen now is, that he 
is not merely a wide-mouthed and carnivo- 
rous wolf-cub, in a beaver porringer—like the 
city sword-bearer, who goes about the world 
seeking eleemosynary beefsteaks and trim- 
mings—but that he is a philanthropist, who, 
disgusted at the narrow-mindedness and 
heart-sterility of the company that used to 
go to Helsingfors, has proposed to himself as 
a mission the perpetual pyroscaphal parcur- 
rence of the Neva from Petersburg to Cron- 
stadt and back again, and the ceaseless dis- 
tribution of unclean scraps of paper tellin 
in Teuton and in Sclavonie of Heyde’s, an 
young Mr. Trobbener, and himself, simply 
because he is a philanthropist, and that 
Heyde’s is clean, and he, Petersen, has stayed 
there, and knows it. 

I came to Heyde’s—though but one man— 
in two droschkies, like that strange animal one 
of which came over in two ships. In this 
wise. I don’t mean to imply, literally, that I 
had one droschky for my body, and another 
for my legs, 4 ’Américaine; though I was 
quite fatigued enough to have rendered that 
means of conveyance, had it been in accord- 
ance with the proprieties of Petersburg, or 
even with possibility, delightful. But this 
was not to be. My having two droschkies 
was necessitated by there being none but the 
little Moscow side-saddles on wheels disen- 
gaged, which hold indeed two passengers ; 
but, in the way of luggage, will not accommo- 
date so much as a carpet-bag in addition to 
the human load. How ever my luggage was 
loaded, or managed to be kept on the little 
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rickety bench with the little wild beast 
with the long mane and tail in it, and 
the large wild man in the caftan, the 
beard, and the boots, bestriding where the 
splashboard ought to have been, but wasn’t— 
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hounds talk of the remarkably fine burst 
they have had after that carrion with the 
bushy tail some November morning. T have 
read the terribly grotesque epic of Miss 
Kielmansegge and her golden leg; Biirger 


I have not the slightest idea. However, with |has told me in Lenore how fast the dead 
a bump, some jolts, and some screams, myj/ride; I have seen some Derbies, Oaks, and 
luggage was heaped on one droschky, and I| Doncasters; I have travelled by some express 
on another; then everybody had some |trains; I have seen Mr. Turner's picture of 
copecks given them—including an official | Hail, rain, steam, and speed ; and now, if for 
in Hessian boots, who suddenly appeared | hail you will substitute dust, and for rain hot 
from a back-door in the yard (I really con-! wind, and for steam a wild horse, and in- 
jectured it to be the dust-hole) who demanded | crease the speed as many times tenfold as 
seventy-five,in French, haughtily, whoreceived | you like, you will have a picture of me in the 
them very unthankfully, and who, saying some- | droschky, and the droschky itself flying 
thing to another official, dressed in grey (he |through the dusty Perspectives of Peters - 
had five copecks), which I suppose was Open | burg. 
Sesame! disappeared majestically into the} Overa bridge I know, where there was a 
dust-hole again. Open Sesame! let us out! shrine-chapel, open at the four sides, where 
into a dusty street ; for I and the droschky-| people were worshipping. Then dust. Then 
drivers and the travellers had all been pri-|along a quay. More dust. And then the 
soned within the custom-house’s moated | seemingly interminable flight along Perspec- 
grange till this, and it had pleased the man in | tives. And at last, Heyde’s. 
the dust-hole to let us out. A building, apparently about a third of 
The phaeton droschkies, the double-hodied | the size of the Bank of England, with the 
droschkies, the caléche droschkies had all! Corinthian pilasters beaten flat, with a 
driven away hotelwards through the dust—I | hugeous blue signboard somewhat akin to 
did hope that Miss Wapps might be well | that dear old Barclay and Perkins one in the 
bitten that same night ; and I was alone with | England I may never see again ; on this sign- 
the droschkies, the dust, and the Petersen’s | board Heyde’s with some of the unknown 
bit of paper. There was dust on either side, | tongue beneath. Beyond, over the way, and 
and dust beneath, and dust behind us, and | some miles one either side, houses considerably 
dust before, and nothing more, save the occa-| bigger than Heyde’s, all painted either in 
sional vision of the luggage-droschky a-head, | white or more glaring yellow, and with some 
which was bumping up and down and in and | red but more green roofs.* And, save our 
out of the pulverous cloud in a most extra-| party, not a living soul to be seen. A de- 
ordinary manner. I now first became ac-| fection of one took place immediately from 
quainted with the fact, thats soon as a Russian | our band, stuall as it was, the luggage Isch- 
Ischvostchik gets on a tolerably long road-|vostchik feeling, no doubt, athirst — how 
way, he gives his horse his head, and throwing | thirsty was I!—§incontinently diving 
up his own legs, yells with delight, and is—|down some stone steps into a semi-cellar 
till he is compelled to heave-to by the!that yawned beneath Heyde’s parlour win- 
menacing halberd ofa Boutotsnik—supremely | dows. Such half-cellars—-not level with 
happy. We were in the Perspective of some-|the pavement, and not at honest area depth 
thing or other—the Dusty-Bobboff Perspec-| beneath it—are common in the grandest 
tive I was inclined to call it at the time—and | streets of Petropolis. The meanest little 
the driver, anticipating with joy a quiet mile | shops crawl at the feet of gigantic buildings, 
or so of furious driving, suddenly gave the | like Lazarus lying in his rags before Dives’ 
vicious little brute he was driving his head, | door. The cellar in which my Ischvostchik had 
following it with the usual performances of | disappeared was, I was not slow in concluding, 
leg-elevating, arm-flourishing, and yelling. | a Vodkishop: first,from the strong spirituous 
I decidedly thought that Ischvostchik had| odour which exuded therefrom ; next, from 
gone mad. The horse being given his head, | the unmistakeable sign of a bunch of grapes 
took in addition his four shoes, his hocks, his| rudely carved in wood, and profusely gilt, 
tail, and everything that was his, and made | suspended over the doorway. And have 
good use of them, scrambling, tearing, paw-| T not a right to call this a remarkable 
ing along, and I almost was led to think | people who keep grog-shops, and sell meat 
yelling as well as his maniacal driver. What} pies in the basement of their palaces. I was 
wes Ito do?’ What could T do, but catch | ———— 


* Comparison, even with the diminution of a third, to 





hold of the Ischvostchik, at last, quite fran- 
tically by the shoulders, and entreat him to 
stop. For a wonder, he understood me, as I 
thought intuitively; but, as I afterwards 
found, from my hurried Stop! stop! being 
very like to the short, sharp Russian Stoi ! 
stoi ! 

I have heard gentlemen who ride to 


| the vastness of the bank of England is ot course a little 
; extravagant; but I wished to give the reader a notion, 
| there and then, of the astonishing size of even private 
| houses in St. Petersburg. The great imperial rule is 
j carried out even in architecture as in government. Aut 
| Cresar, aut Ivan Ivanovitch, who is considerably less than 
}anullity. In Russian houses there are but two classes— 
| hovels and palaces. I know one lodging-house in St. 
| Petersburg, close to the Moscow Railway Terminus, 
| which has more than two thousand inmates, 
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about to collar the second Ischvostchik to| 
prevent his fleeing too; but he, good fellow, 
wished to see me comfortably into Heyde’s, 
or was perhaps anxious about the fare, and 
he remained. He was so anxious about this 
fare that he demanded it at once with pas- 
sionate entreaties and gesticulations, crying | 
out, when I gave him to understand by signs | 
that he would be paid when I was inside, 
“Nietts Geyde! Nietts Geyde! Sitchas!” 
Why should he have objected to be paid by 
Heyde, or at Heydes, or Geydes, as he called 
it? Wearied at last with manual language, | 
T asked him how much he and his brother 
Jehu thought themselves entitled to; where- 
upon he held up such a hand—the hand in a 
baronet’s scutcheon was nothing to it for big- 
ness, boldness, and beefiness—and cried out 
“Roubliy cerebram! MRoubliy cerebram !” 
counting one, two, three fingers; from which 
I gathered that he wanted three roubles— 
nine and sixpence—for a twenty minutes’ 
drive. But I did not pay him ; for, with the 
exception of one English sixpence, one Irish 
harp haltpenny, one Danish Rigsbank schil- 
ling, and some very small deer in the way of 
copecks and silbergroschen, I had no money. 
I lrave been keeping the reader a most 
unconscionable time at Heyde’s Hotel door ; 
but I am certain that I was kept there 
a most unconscionable time myself. The 





Ischvostchik who didn’t go to the Vodki 
shop, and who had so great an objection to 
being paid by Geyde, hung himself—that is 


about the word—not for suicidal but for tin- 
tinabulatory purposes, to a great bell that pro- 
jected from the door-jamb like a gibbet, or a 
wholesale grocer’scrane. He swung about, tug- 
ging at this bell till I could hear it booming 
through the house like a Chinese gong, but 
nobody answered it. There was a great bal- 
cony on the first floor, with a Marquise ve- 
randah above it, and in this balcony a very 
stout gentleman smoking a cigarette, I 
shouted out an inquiry to him in French and 
German, as to whether there was anybody in 
the house, but he merely smiled, wagged his 
fat head, and didn’t answer me. He was either 
very deaf or very rude, Nobody came, while 
before me glared the great closed door of 
Heyde’s, which was painted a rich maroon 
colour, and had a couple of great knob bell- 
handles, like the trunnions of brass cannon. 
Nobody came. It was now nearly six o’clock, 
but the sun was blazing away with noontide 
vigour, and seemingly caring no more than 
my friend Captain Smith for any curfews 
that might toll the knell of parting day. And 
the infernal dust, with no visible motive in- 
fluence, came trooping down the street in 
rolling caravans of brown, hot, stifling clouds, 
And the Ischvostchik kept swinging at the 
demoniac bell, which kept booming, and no-| 
body came ; and I began to think of crying 
aloud, this is not Petropolis or Petersburg of 
Russia, but the city of Dis, and Francesca of| 
Rimini passed by in that last cloud caravan, | 
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and yonder bell-swinger is not an Ischvos- 
tchik, but P. Virgilius Maro, inducting me, 
Dante Alighieri, into the mysteries of the 
Inferno. Would that I had Dante’s stool to 
sit upon—to say nothing of the genius of that 
Florentine ! 

A bearded party in a red shirt (his beard 
was red too) eventually put in an appearance 
through the tardy opening of the maroon- 
coloured door. He exchanged a few compli- 
ments or abusive epithets—they may have 
been one, they may have been the other— 


| with the Ischvostchik ; then, closing the door 


again, he disappeared and left me to desolation, 

How long we might have continued dwellers 
at the threshold at Heyde’s inhospitable door 
is exceedingly uncertain—perhaps till the 
cows came home, perhaps till I went mad— 
but, just as I began to speculate on one or 
other of those eventualities, it suddenly 
occurred to my Ischvostchik to call out in a 
tone of triumph, “ Geyde na Dom,” which I 
conjectured to be a sort of Muscovite paan 
for Heyde being to the fore. And, following 


out the discovery he had announced with || 


such Eureka-like elocution, the droschky- 
driver did no more nor less than turn one of 
the brass-cannon-trannion-like door-handles 
and walk me into Heyde’s hall. It was the 
old story of Mahomet and the Mountain. 
Heyde would not come to us, so we were 
obliged to go to Heyde’s—which, by the way, 
we might perhaps have done a quarter of an 
hour previously. But I never was the right 
man in the right place yet, nor did the right 
thing. The second or luggage Ischvostchik 
—he who had been so prompt in disappearing 
into the Vodki-shop, and who had now re- 
turned smelling very strongly of that abomin- 
able blacksheep of the not-at-any-time over- 
reputable Alcohol fumily—evidently thought 
very little of my strength of purpose in ob- 
taining admittance into an hotel. He, with 
a contemptuous leer on his face (which, round 
and flat, and straightly touched for line and 
feature, was not unlike the mystic dial that 
crowns the more mystic columns in the inner 
sheet of the Times newspaper), seemed to 
taunt me with my inability to get into 
Heyde’s ; to imply, moreover, that he knew 
well enough how to effect an eutrance, be- 
cause he hated me as an Anglisky, and hated 
the other Ischvostchik, his brother, for being 
his brother, simply. 

The sun had been brightly glaring outside: 
the hall of Heyde’s was painted above and 
on either side a cool green ; and the transi- 
tion from the brazen desert outside to these 
leafy shades was pleasant as unexpected. It 
would have been much pleasanter, though, 
had we found any one living soul to welvome 
us ; but nobody came, 

At the extremity of the hall there com- 
menced a very dark stone staircase, beneath 
which there was a recess, most uncomfortably 
like a grave, with a bed in it, My eyes had 


been very much tried by the glare without 
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and the green within, and my knowledge 
of external objects was llurred, not to 
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out a strain of half-whining, half-threatening 
remonstrances, and from Barnabay being 


say rendered null and void, by sundry| evidently on the point, at one stage of the 
elaborate geometrical patterns of fantastical | proceedings, to apply the punishment, not of 
design and parti-coloured hue swimming/|the stick, but of the square-toed boot upon 
about in the verdant darkness. So I was not | them, it is anything but doubtful that Geyde 
able to aver with any degree of distinctness | (represented by Zacharay’s representative 
whether there were anybody or not on the| Barnabay brother) was hard upon the Isch- 
bed in the recess that looked like a grave. | vostchiks, and gave them no more—perhaps 
Not so with the Ischvostchik ; he with cat-|a little less—than their fare. I am of opinion, 


like agility dived into the recess, and, after 
many struggles, brought into the greenness 
the man with the red shirt who had whilom 


too, that Geyde’s or Heyde’s was a little hard 
upon me, too, subsequently, in the bill rela- 
tive to that same cab fare ; but surely some- 


opened the front door, and shut it again in| body must be cheated (as a Russian shop- 
our faces. Him he shook and objurgated in|keeper once naively remarked to me), and 


much violent Russ; at last he seemed to 
make the red-shirted door-shutter compre- 
hend for what reason a very tired traveller 
should arrive in an hotel in St. Petersburg in 
two droschkies—himself in one, his luggage 
in another. He cried out “ Portier, portier!” 
and darting down a dark corridor, presently 
returned with a little old man, in faded 
European costume—very snuffy, stupid, semi- 
idiotic, as it seemed tome. I could not at 
all make out to what nation, if any, he had 
in the origin belonged; but I managed to 
hammer a few words of German into him, 
to the effect that I was very tired and dust 

and hungry, and that I required a bed, 
food, a bath, and the payment of the droschky. 
I don’t think he cléarly understood a 


who so fit to be cheated as an Inostranez—a 
stranger—and, what is much worse, an 
Anglisky ! 

Leaving the Ischvostchiks to lament, or 
curse, or pray for us in the hall (I don’t 
know which it was, but they made a terrible 
noise over it), the nimble Barnabay skips 
before me up the great stone staircase, which 
grows much lighter as we ascend, and which 
I begin to notice now (being somewhat re- 
covered from the glare and the greenness), is 
of that new-pin like degree of cleanliness, I 
have before hinted at. Then we push aside a 
glass door, and enter a vast chamber, half- 
American bar, half-Parisian café in appear- 
ance; for, at a long counter customers are 
liquoring, or painting—or drinking drams, to 


tithe of my discourse, but on the retina of|tell the unslanged truth ; and at little marble 


his mind, there gradually, I imagine, became | tables, customers are smoking and drinking 
impressed the image of a traveller who|demi-tasses: but wholly Russia, for all that; 








wanted to spend his money at Heyde’s, and 
ultimately fee him, the porter, with silver 
roubles. So he rang a HAND-BELL, which 
brought down one of the brothers Barnabay 
whomanage Heyde’s for Zacharai the Mythic; 
and this brother Barnabay (it was the stout 
brother) understood me, the droschkies, the 
difficulty, everything, “Would I, dear 
lord as I was, show him my passport ?” 
This was before Barnabay quite understood 
anything. I showed him my passport. He 
was 80 delighted with it as to keep it, button- 
ing it up in a stout coat-pocket, but assuring 
me that it was Ganz recht—ganz recht! and 
immediately became as fond of me as though 
he had known me from infancy, or as though 
I had been his other brother, and a Barnabay. 
He had my rugs, my courier’s bag, my spare 
caps and writing-case off my arms and 
shoulders instantaneously. That famous 
hand-bell was tinkled again, and two more 
red-shirted slaves of the bell appearing, a 
room was ordered to be prepared and a 
bath to be heated for me. I had scarcely 
opened my mouth to tell him that I had no 


more Russian money, and that he must pay- 


the droschky, when he had paid both. And 
now I, on my part, understood why the 
Ischvostchiks had wished me to pay them, 
and had cried, “Nietts Geyde! Nietis 
Geyde!” for, from their pitching my luggage 
viciously into the hall, from their pouring 


for I can see, towering through the tobacco- 
clouds, a giant stove, all carvings and sculp- 
ture, like Sir Cloudesly Shovell’s monument 
in Westminster Abbey. Then another glass- 
door: then another corridor ; then the door 
of apartment Number Eighteen : then another 
hand-bell is tinkled, and a real Russian 
chambermaid appears to open the bed-room 
door, and a seal Chttnied waiter—for there is 
no promotion from the ranks at Heyde’s ; 
and the red-chemised slaves of the bell are 
kept in their proper places—asks me in first- 
rate North German what I will have for 
dinner ? 

The first sight of apartment Number 
Eighteen startles me, and I confess not very 
favourably. If that little recess beneath the 
staircase on the basement were like a grave ; 
Number Eighteen is horribly like a family 
vault. It is of tremendous size—very dark— 
and the bed, which is covered with snowy 
white drapery, is very long, narrow, uncur- 
tained, and a very short distance removed 
from the floor ; and has the closest and most 
unpleasant family resemblanceto the tombofa 
Knight Templar. If, in addition to this, I 
write that this long white bed is all alone, 
by itself, in the middle of the vault—I mean 
the bed-chamber—that the inevitable stove 
seems even higher, bigger, and whiter than 
Sir Cloudesly Shoveli’s monument in the 
café ; that the chest of drawers is dreadfully 
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like a brick sarcophagus; that there are some! shirted slave of the bell has devoided me of 
massive, gloomy shelves, on which there are | almost every particle ef apparel, and has, by 
no coffins as yet, but which I fancy must|some astonishing feat of gymnastic ability, 





have been designed to receive those last of 
snuff-boxes, which are to titillate the nose of 
humanity ; that the windows though very 
numerous, are very small ; that the folding- 
doors of a great mahogany wardrobe yawn 
tombfully, as though they were the portals 
of the inner chamber of death ; that there is 
one corner cupboard which I can almost 
make oath and swear, is the identical corner 
cupboard reserved by the especial Nemesis 
for years—the corner cupboard where the 
skeleton is—when I have given this 
hurried inventory of the furniture of 
Number Eighteen, it isa work of superero- 
gation to relate that, being a nervous man 
I shake my head ,when Barnabay Brother 
tells me the terms—two roubles a-day, ex- 
clusive of attendance—and that I ask mildly 
whether I cannot have a smaller, lighter, 
cheaper apartment. But I cannot have any- 
thing smaller, cheaper, lighter, Zimmer. All 
else is full, engaged up to the eyes, three 
deep, till to-morrow fortnight, till the Greek 
calends. Ican go over to the Napoléon, to 
the Coulon, to the Deymouth, to the Klee, to 
the Princes, but I shall find everything 
(not that this poor house, dear lord, would 
wish to lose your distinguished, and, of con- 
sideration, patronage !) as full as the tomb of 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins at Cologne. 


This “ funerals performed ” allusion jars upon 
my nerves again, as having unpleasant 
reference to the family vault view of things 


in general, But, as I find I can’t well obtain 
any other accommodation ; as I opine I can 
turn out and engage cheaper apartments in a 
private house to-morrow; as the vault, 
though a vault, looks a remarkably clean 
mausoleum, and does not by any means give 
me the impression that it is haunted even by 
the ghost of a flea,—such as poor dear William 
Blake, the supernaturalist painter saw what 
time he witnessed a fairy’s funeral in a 
garden by moonlight—I accede to the terms, 
and am swiftly at home at Heyde’s, 

I say at home—and swiftly ; because, no 
sooner have I accepted to sit at Heyde’s, at 
fourteen silver roubles a-week, than 1 become 
in Barnabay’s mind, no longer a wandering 
traveller, higgling and haggling for aceommo- 
dation—but “Nummer achtsehn,”—Number 
Eighteen, duly housed and recognised ; my 
passport in Heyde’s pocket (you will observe 
that I use the terms Heyde’s, Barnabay, 
Zacharai, somewhat indifferently ; but is it 
not all one with regard to nomenclature, 
when all is Heyde’s ?) my name on Heyde’s 
house-slate, my name, in far more enduring 
characters already, in Heyde’s ledger : for, 
has he not paid the Ischvostchiks, and is not 
that the commencement of a goodly score ? 

At home at Heyde’s, I have to repeat ; for 
perhaps, while the Brother Barnabay is 
chalking me up as Number Eighteen, one red- 


got on to some adjacent housetop, where I 
can see him, and hear him brushing them, 
and hissing meanwhile, in approved ostler 
fashion. Another vassal is preparing an 
adjacent bath-room, which (always remem- 
ber that we are in a German hotel) 
is on the ordinary hot-water principle, and 
not the stewpan, combined with chemical 
distillery, finished off by Busbeian discipline 
and buckets-of-cold-water, Russian vapour 
bath. Serf number three, the twin brother 
of the two others, has uncorded my luggage, 
and is now tugging away at my boots, with 
so good-humoured a grin on his willing 
bearded countenance that Iam far more in- 
clined to slap him on the shoulder than to 
remember that my feet are swollen, and that 
he has nearly dislocated my ancle. You 
find among the poor slave Russians—I can 
scarcely say the poorest, lowest, most de- 
graded, when all are degraded, and low, and 
poor: all figures of Zero, to swell the mil- 
lions of roubles their masters possess, and 
make those Units wealthy and powerful 
—the kindest faces, the most willing, obliging, 
grateful dispositions in the world. ‘fo qualify 
that old Billingsgate locution, which, coarse 
as it is, is exactly applicable here, “ Barring 
that a Russian moujik is a liar and a thief, 
no one can say that black is the white of his 
eye.” He is kind; he is grateful; he is 
affectionate; not quarrelsome when drunk ; 
untiringly industrious (when on his own ac- 
count, he will idle the lord’s time away, and 
who can wonder ?) ; ordinarily frugal ; and as 
astonishingly self-denying as an Irish peasant 
when he has a purpose to serve. His vices 
are the vices of barbarism ; and here comes 
the difficulty in his treatment to those who 
are even most disposed to treat him kindly. 
I declare of my own knowledge that it is 
impossible to live in Russia, among the 
Russians, without feeling that the serfs—from 
domestic servants to farm labourers, from 
ladies’ waiting-maids to village babas—laugh 
at what we should call kindness, and despise 
a master who does not act on the principle 
of a word and a blow. It is impossible 
to avoid becoming to a certain degree 
hardened and brutalised by the constant 
spectacle of unrestrained tyranny on the one 
hand, and by the impossibility of resistance 
on the other. Every one beats, and kicks, 
and cuffs, and calls his inferiors by oppro- 
brious epithets: would it be surprising that, 
through mere habit, the most ardent lover of 
freedom fell into some of the despotic ways 
of those he lived among? I am glad to say 
that I lived too short a time in the Russian 
Rome for it to be seldom if ever necessary to 
me to do as the Romans do ; yet I have often 
been conscious and ashamed of a temptation 
to administer the argument of Mr. Grantley 
Berkley—the punch on the head—for what 
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would in England have been considered, 

an offence at all, one only to be visited by a/a question being asked about them. 
word of reproof ; I have often been conscious,| Crédit Mobilier’s first avatar, in eighteen 
and more ashamed, of speaking to droschky-| thirty, which took place in the Journal du 
drivers, and waiters, and Ivan generally, in| Commerce, was in the guise of a Compagnie 
a manner that, employed towards a cabby | d’Assurances mutuelles pour l’escompte des 
or a coally in England, would have in-| effets ete. In this form she urged her claim 
fallibly brought on the punching of my | to be worshipped asa divinity, on the Govern- 
head, if not the knocking down of my body | ment Commission, on all the principal bank- 
altogether. ers and merchants of Paris, and on all the 
Of Heyde’s more anon; whether the|members of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
family vault bed-room did or did not contain | statutes of the Société du Crédit Mobilier are 
ghosts, and who the fat man was who was/| essentially thesame with the pretensions of 
smoking the cigarette in the balcony, and/the new financial goddess, whose Olympic 
answered not when I spoke to him. parent presented her, at that epoch, as a 
—_—_———— —________—_ | sample of the organising power of the Saint- 
CREDIT MOBILIER. Simonian doctrine. Crédit Mobilier, the 
-——- second avatar of the same celestial heroine, 
CrEpit Mopitier! What can those two} was at once acknowledged and idolised by the 
words, so strangely coupled, mean ? Literally | arch high-priests of French finance, whom it 
translated, they signify nothing. Credit Fur-| would be much too Homeric, and too tedious 
niture, or Credit Moveables, are sheer non-|to name. Isaac Pereire, Emile’s brother, was 
sense. Is Crédit Mobilier an American city,/on the list, and is now a member of the 
state, or person; or a recently discovered | divinity’s council. Suflicient that they forth- 
beast in a Bornean forest ; or an antediluvian | with raised her up on an altar on high, and 
predacious monster; or a new species of|incensed her with thickest stock-jobbing 
gulf-weed drifting over the face of the ocean ;|smoke. While people were still asking—as 
or aregion of the Great Saharan Desert ; or|they ask even yet—what is the creed of the 
a mountain composed of marvellously minute | new religion, what are its objects, its evidence, 
molecules ; or an ogre-character in a fairy |its guarantees, and its mode of existence !— 
tale? Perhaps it partakes something of the| while things were yet thus dim and crude, 





us see, 

Crédit Mobilier is a Company of a certain 
class ; that is, it is a Société Anonyme, and 
not a Société en Commandite, which does not 
much help us in defining its individuality. In 
the present paper, you must make up your 
mind to swallow, without chewing them, 
sundry small morsels of slang of the Bourse ; 
otherwise each unhappy page would be sunk 
up to the armpits in a small-type slough of 
notes. Crédit Mobilier may be a King Com- 
pany, like that in Threadneedle Street, or a 


premium. In one instant they rose from five 
hundred frances (on which two hundred only 
were paid at tirst) toone thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five francs. They have 
risen as high as two thousand. On the day 
when this is written, the latest quotation is 
fourteen hundred. What became of the clever 
people who bought at two thousand and sold 
at fourteen hundred ? is one of the countless 
episodes of the Romance of the Bourse. The 
annual dividend on each share (originally 
costing five hundred francs, or eight pounds) 
Jeremy Diddler Company, like several we|may be roundly stated now as two hundred 
have known to our cost in England. One| francs, or twenty pounds sterling. 
thing is clear, that itis a Harlequin Company,| Crédit Mobilier is a financial lever of extra- 
with a dash of the Tyrant, or ’Ercles’ vein, in| ordinary power, since it has the right of cir- 
it, and is not likely to fall into a dull, moping,| culating “obligations” to ten times the 
hypochondriac way for want of natural quick-|amount of its capital as represented by 
silver, arrogance, and vivacity. shares. In time of calm it will be sure 
Crédit Mobilier’s dynasty was founded by | to divide large profits with its shareholders ; 
decree of the eighteenth of November,|/but let a crisis come, and there will be 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two; and its|}such a break-up of the ice as was never 
oflicial palace is situated at number twenty-|seen. Shares risen from five hundred 
two, Place Venddme, Paris. The Jupiter|to fourteen hundred are not things to be 
from whose brain this Minerva leapt full-| handled without a little hesitation; a cer- 
armed, shortly after the revolution of July,|tain degree of caution may be permitted in 
was Monsieur Emile Pereire (or Peyreire, as| playing with toys so given to rise and fall. 
he is now called), one of the most distin-|‘The hazard of the die is enormous. Their 
guished members of the Saint-Simonian | great attraction and their lucky sign have 
school. M. E. Pereire rose from nothing ; he| been the names of their original creators, 
is gifted with the faculty that whatever he| who have hitherto pursued a career of un- 
touches turns to profit. His mame sweeps|checked prosperity. The aim of Crédit 
the crowd of the Bourse before it, as straws| Mobilier is to deal in every species of pro- 
before a hurricane. It is enough for him to|perty quoted at the Bourse; to undertake 
buy a few shares of anything, no matter what, | national and foreign railways, that is, to buy 


character of all these different entities. 7 its promesses d’actions were bought up at a 
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up their shares and sell them again; to| merchant, took an advertisement of her wares 
subscribe te loans, to build houses in Paris,| to a country newspaper, whose régisseur was 
such as the Hétel du Louvre. It receives, | proprietor, printer, and all. The gentleman 
as deposits, sums of any amount, paying | refused to insert the announcement. 
two per cent. interest, whereas the Bank| “Why not?” asked the lady in astonish- 
of France pays no interest. It refunds at|ment. “ Here’s the money down, if you are 
sight all sums below a hundred thousand | afraid of that.” 
francs, four thousand pounds, and at three | “ Heu! heu!” said the editor. “I neither 
days’ sight sums of a hundred thousand| want your money nor your advertisement, 
frances and upwards. ; madame, I too sell paper, madame—foolscap, 
Parties interested in knowing more than! quarto, letter-paper, fine, coarse, and demi- 
this, in short, all they can, have endeavoured | fine, besides envelopes, cards, and letters of 
to obtain information respecting the com-j faire-part of deaths and marriages, all in the 
pany, and have been bliged to content them- | newest style,a very large assortment, madame. 
selves with generalities ; such as, “It is an; I cannot publish the advertisement of any 
establishment of the highest importance ;”!one who would undersell my paper. What 
“Tt merits respectful attention, on account of! would you have, madame ?” 
the respectability of its founders, good men| The or too proud to make vain remon- 
all;” “It will make a sensation in the | strance, went her way. In a few days she 
world” (so have the Tipperary and the/| returned to the office, and humbly asked— 
Royal British concerns) ; “It will mark an} “ Monsieur, have you an attic to let?” 
epoch in history” (so did the South Seaj “What do you mean, madame? I don’t 
edifice of Mr. Law). Other accounts are less: understand your question. Pray, what pro- 
prepossessing. “The assets won’t be heavy' ject can you have with respect to my attic?” 
when it comes to a settlement;” “It isa: “Before I can explain my intentions,” the 


weapon of war for the use of the managers ;”! fair merchant replied, “you must answer 
“The profits will belong to the body of direc-! my question, whether you have an attic to 
tors, the losses will fall to the portion of the; let.” 

shareholders,” Finally, common report affords ; 
you but litile aid to get a clear idea of Crédit } 
Mobilier, 
mystery. 


“No, madame ; I have not.” 
“Very well, monsieur ; I can now proceed 
The giant apparition remains a; to business without fear of interruption. 
: Please insert this in your next number. [ 
The haziness of outline in which the colos-| have an attic to let; but I thought I would 
sal form is thus able to shroud itself, is very | ask whether you had one to let also, before I 
much owing both to the faults and the mis-| ventured to bring the advertisement.” 
fortunes of the French press; to its want of; For reliable information, therefore, as to 


liberty, in respect to the trammels twisted | 
round it by the state; and to its want of in- 
dependence, by lending itself to exterior 
influence, sometimes to selfish internal inter- 
est. In England, Sir John Paul and Co, 
or the Royai British, could not have coaxed | 
or bribed into silence a single journal | 
of the faintest influence, and as to any! 
general hushing-up to be consented to} 


Crédit Mobilier, we are obliged, like others, 


ito refer to the statutes of the company. There 


we find :— 

“The founders, considering the important 
services to be rendered by the establishment 
of a Société having for its object to encourage 
the development of industry and public 
works, and to effect, by consolidation into a 
common fund, the conversion of the special 





by the British press as a body, you would as| vouchers and title-deeds of diverse under- 
soon get the editors to agree to have their | takings, have resolved to realise so useful a 
mouths sewn up and their fingers chopped off. | work, and to that intent have determined the 
In France it is otherwise, under whatever in- | bases and the statutes of a Société anonyme, 
fluence. French bankers are fond of investing! under the denomination of Société Générale 
money in journals. Very lately, the owner| de Crédit Mobilier. 

of some shares in a provincial company did} The duration of the Société is ninety-nine 
not like them ; and 1 should wonder, know-| years. The social capital is fixed at sixty 
ing them, if he did. As a means of getting| millions (of francs, which will be always 
rid of them, he wanted to advertise them in| understood when not expressed otherwise), 
the provincial journal as on sale at twenty-| divided into one hundred and twenty thou- 
five per cent. below prime cost. The editor| sand actions or shares of five hundred frances 
refused to insert the advertisement, from | each. [Divide by twenty-five, and you get 
motives which it is not for us to investigate | pounds sterling]. A first series of forty 
or impugn; and the would-be advertiser} thousand actions or shares only is issued at 








brought his action for dommages-intéréts as 
one means of publicity, and of taking a rise 
out of the concern. To show the way in 
which provincial editors sometimes do busi- 
ness, the prosecutor’s counsel told the follow- 
ing tale :— 

A marchande de papier, or female paper- | 


present. The remaining eighty thousand shall 
be successively issued on the decision of the 
Council of Administration from time to time, 
according to the wants of the Société. They 
shall not be delivered below par. The 
founders and the holders of the first issued 
shares, have the right of preference in sub- 
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scribing at par for the shares to be issued, in 
the proportion of one-third for the founders, 
and of two-thirds for the shareholders. The 
definitive vouchers (titres) of the shares 
belong to the bearer. The partial payments 
are stated by a certificate delivered to the 
subscriber, negotiable by way of transfer. | 
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science, is an industrial bank, a vast under- 
taking of sleeping partners; it is an enormous 
joint- -stock bank whose customers are them- 
selves capitalists and bankers. As far as the 
operations of the Bourse are concerned, it is 
a centralisation of stock-jobbing. The Crédit 
| Foncier, without exposing itself to be laid 


The original subscriber and the persons to'| quite bare, outsteps the Bank of France in 
whom shares have been ceded are liable to a | boldness, by i issuing a number of obligations 
claim until the integral amount of such | | equal to the amount of its loans on mortgage. 
shares has been paid. [The whole number | But Crédit Mobilier approaches the verge of 
of shares has since been issued, and the whole | temerity. By article seven of the statutes, 
amount of each share paid up] The As-| until the complete issue of the shares, the 





semblée is composed of the two hundred 
largest shareholders. Each of them has a 


| Obligations created by the Société must not 
exceed five times the capital realised. After 


vote for every forty shares which he holds ; | the « mmplete issue of the social fund (that is, 
only; no individual person can have more now), they may reach a sum equal to ten 
than five votes. The nett profits are annually | times the capital. That is to say, with sixty 
disposed of thus: first, five per cent. on the/| millions of capital, it can issue six hundred 
capital of the shares issued ; secondly, five millions of obligations! And what is the 
per cent. for the reserve fund, whose maxi-| guarantee of these obligations? Just this, 
mum is fixed at two millions. The surplus | the fundamental capital “plus an equal sum 
is distributed in the form of dividends in the | employed in the subscription to, and the 
proportion of one-tenth for the adminis-| acquisition of, public property and ‘the shares 
trators, and nine-tenths for the shares. of companies! Whether such a guarantee 

Article five of the statutes defines the’ is altogether illusory, it is not for us to say ; 
object of the Company. The operations of | because the grand smash has not yet come. 
the Société shall consist—first, in subscribing | After it has come, we may say what we like; 
to or acquiring public property (effets), the | ‘locking the stable-door ever so fast will not 
shares or the obligations of the different in-! bring ‘back the stolen horse, any more than 
dustrial or financial enterprises, constituted | floods of bitterest milkmaid’s tears will 
as Sociétés anonymes, and notably those of|restore spilt milk to the milk-pail again. 
railways, canals, mines, and other public! The slightest fall at the Bourse must depre- 
works, already founded, or to be founded, | ciate the pledges in the shape of public pro- 
Secondly [ which, please, mark well], in issuing|perty and shares of companies; and the 
its own obligations for a sum equal to that | capital of shares is also reduced. If the paper 
employed for these subscriptions and acqui-| vouchers suffer a diminution of value of only 








sitions. Thirdly, in selling or in giving as 
security for loans, all acquired property, 
shares, and obligations, and in changing them 
for other property (valeurs). Fourthly, in| 
subscribing (soumissioner) for all loans, in 
granting them and realising them, as well as | 
all undertakings of public works. Fifthly, in ' 


one-tenth, the capital of shares is absorbed, 

and the Société becomes actually bankrupt. 
An institution which should lend on secu- 

rities and on mortgages, a sum equal to the 

reputed value of the pledge, would expose 

itself to danger; because there is no certaint; 

| that a sale would produce the price estimated. 


lending on public property, on deposits of | This is exactly the case with Crédit Mobilier. 


shares and obligations, and in opening credits 
of current accounts on the deposit of these 
diverse properties, Sixthly, in receiving sums 
in current account. Seventhly, in effecting 
all receipts (recouvrements) in “behalf of the 
aforesaid companies, in paying their coupons 
of interest or of dividends, and generally all 
other orders. Eighthly, in keeping a bank 
of deposit for the vouchers of these enter- 
prises. It is expressly understood that the 
society shall never make “ ventes a découvert,” 
that is, shall not sell property of which it is 
not possessed, —nor make “achats a primes,’ 
that is, gambling purchases of a a peculiar 
nature which would require a quarter of a 
page of foot-note to explain to the un- 
initiated. 

By article six, all other operations are pro- 
hibited. It is expressly understood that the 
Société will never make ready money sales 
nor purchases, at a premium. Crédit Mobilier, 
therefore, regarded in the light of economic 


them. 
from the instant of their delivery into its hands, 


Crédit Mobilier, on its own account, acquires, 
at its own risk and peril, shares and 
vouchers ; it becomes absolute proprietor of 

It has no further claim on the sellers 


Depreciation in value is its affair, and nobody 
else’s, as rise in value will be its profit. If,then, 
after it has purchased its six hundred millions’ 
worth of property—if there come a fall—that 
property is no longer any guarantee for its 
six hundred millions of obligations issued. 
And, as its capital only amounts to one-tenth 
*| of what it is liable for, and the shareholders 
are only answerable for the amount of their 
quota, the fall of a tenth annihilates Crédit 
Mobilier’s substance, and reduces it to in- 
solvency. 

As an instrument of circulation and stock- 
jobbing, the organisation of the general 
society is the conception of a master-spirit. 
It betrays, at once, the nationality of its 


author, and the revolutionary spirit of its 
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early days. The kings of the Bourse, with!rectitude of their administration; that is, 
their capitals of from ten to a hundred | they give a joint security to the amount of 
millions, can, now-a-days, produce a fall or; what cost them a hundred thousand francs 
a rise at their pleasure; but they shrink!—a very pretty pledge to be given by 
into dwarf and vulgar proportions in the|a knot of gentlemen who may play rouge- 
presence of an institution which is able | et-noir with some five-and-twenty millions 
to dispose of six hundred millions, and is | of English pounds sterling, if they like. 

capable of purchasing, in a single day, all the | The members of the council are all share- 
railway or canal shares that are for sale on | holders, or even directors, of some scheme or 
the market. Crédit Mobilier can make| other. The greater part of their fortune 


scarcity or plenty, vacuum or over-supply ;| consists of negotiable paper. They authorise, 
it is a gigantic monopoly out of whose pale | as administrators of the general society, all 








there is no salvation for the speculator. 
Everybody not comprised within it, will 
henceforth have nothing to do but to pay. 
Under such conditions, its obligations will 
doubtless be constantly guaranteed. Never- 
theless, if, one day or other, the payers should 
become disgusted and discouraged—if the 
knowing ones should enlist under the Société’s 
banner—if, in short, there should be no more 
antagonists, with whom, then, will the game be 
played ? Who will pay the difference ? Or, if 
the isolated speculators should form a coalition 
against the monopoly and organise army to 
meet army,—if the grand mass of producers, 
capitalists, and merchants should rise in insur- 
rection,—coercive measures being impossible, 
what chance of safety will the Company have 
left them ? 

After this peep at the general society, 
let us see what are guarantees for the 
shareholders, The Société is administered 
by a council of fifteen members, renewed 
from year to year by a fifth of their 
number, and constantly re-eligible. Article 
twenty-eight of the statutes gives to the 
council the most extended powers for the 
administration of the Company’s affairs ; 
notably, the council authorises, by its delibe- 
rations, all purchase or sales of shares or 
obligations, all credits, all subscriptions, 
cessions and realisations of loans, all advances 
on deposits of property, and, generally, all 
treaties, transactions, compromises, callings- 
in of funds, transfers, sums borrowed on 


deposits of the obligations, or other pro-| 


perty of the Company, purchases of objets 
mobiliers, and finally, all judiciary acts, both 
in suing and defending. It decides on the 
employment of unemployed funds. It makes 
the regulations of the Company. It authorises 
the expenses of the administration. It names 
and revokes the principal agents of the 
Société. It determines their functions, and 
fixes their salaries, perquisites, and privileges. 


By article ten, the members of the council | 
do not contract, in consequence of their | 


proceedings as managers, the slightest per- 
sonal obligation. This immunity is the com- 
mon rule in all Sociétés anonymes. Con- 
sequently, we have here fifteen members, who 
have the disposal of the Société’s substance 
as if it were their own, without being 
responsible for any stroke of bad luck. It 
is true, they are obliged to deposit two 
hundred shares as a guarantee for the 


purchases or sales of shares or obligations, all 
credit, et cetera. There is nothing, therefore, 
to prevent Monsieur Ernest André, the Duc 
de Galliera, Baron Seilliére (the names are 
real), and the rest, administrators, from buy- 
ing of Monsieur Ernest André, the Due de 
Galliera, Baron Seilliére, and the rest, pri- 
vate individuals, on account of Crédit Mobi- 
lier, the shares and obligations of which they 
are the owners. It is a lawful operation, by 
which all parties may be benefited. It is 
true, the purchases are made at the 
current price; but we must not forget 
that the general society can cause a rise or 
fall at pleasure. 

Certainly, the share which the sleeping 
partners have in controlling matters and in 
taking the initiative, is but trifling. The 
general assembly is only composed of the 
two hundred largest shareholders, who will 
not all answer to their summons. The as- 
sembly is regularly constituted when the 
members present are forty in number, and 
when they jointly hold the tenth part of the 
shares issued. If these conditions be not 
| fulfilled, a second summons is issued; and 
|then the members present hold a valid and 
formal meeting, whatever may be their 
number, or the value of their shares. The 
possession of forty shares is necessary to 
confer a vote. It will scarcely be believed 
that this select body of shareholders has not 
the right of proposing any measure. Ac- 
cording to article fifty-one, the order of the 
day is decreed by the council of adminis- 
tration. On it shall appear, only propositions 
emanating from this council and those which 
have been laid before it at least fifteen days 
previous to the convocation of the general 
assembly, with the signature of the members 
of that assembly. But the list of members is 
drawn up only a month before the convo- 
cation; and the propositions, signed by ten 
members, must be sent in to the council at 
least fifteen days before this very convo- 
cation, The precautions are excellent to 
prevent conspiracy and rebellion amongst 
discontented shareholders. It is some slight 
consolation to know that the general com- 
| pany, like all Sociétés anonymes, is placed 
under government control, and that its sta- 
tutes are modifiable. 
| M. Isaac Pereire, tells us: The crea- 
tion of the bank-note has been one of 
| the greatest strides, one of the most beau- 
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tiful applications, of credit; but, by the dead, dark time, counting out the minutes 
side of the bank-note, there rests a vacant | that our mistress has left to live! ” 
place, which our obligations are called upon| “Robert,” said the other, lowering his 
to fill, The principal of these obligations | voice to a whisper that was barely audible, 
being to be repayable, only at an al, You have been in service here since you 
corresponding to that of the property which | were a boy—did you ever hear that our mis- 
they represent in our portefeuille, and to bear tress was a play-actress when our master 
interest to the profit of the holder, their issue | married her ?” 
is exempt from every inconvenience. Inac-| “How came you to know that ?” inquired 
cordance with the economy which serves as/ the elder servant, sharply. 
the basis of our Society, these vouchers are! “ Hush!” cried the other, rising quickly 
not only pledged (gagés) by property of from his chair. 
corresponding amount acquired under go-; A bell rang in the passage outside. 
vernment control, and whose union offers, by| “Is that for one of us?” asked Joseph. 
the application of the principle of mutuality,| “Can't you tell, by the sound, which is 
the advantages of the compensation and the | which of those bells yet ?” exclaimed Robert, 
division of risks; but they will have more-|contemptuously. “That bell is for Sarah 
over the guarantee of a capital which we) Leeson. Go out into the passage and look.” 
have raised with this object, toa considerably| The younger servant took a candle and 
high figure (sixty millions). obeyed. When he opened the kitchen-door, 
But interested parties may talk till they a long row of bells met his eye on the wall 
are tired. An institution of credit, like the | opposite. Above each of them was painted 
Crédit Mobilier, useful, even necessary, in| in neat black letters the distinguishing title 
respect to its object, has outgrown the pro-| of the servant whom it was specially intended 
portions and range of action allowed to} tosummon. The row of letters began with 
private companies. An institution which can Housekeeper and Butler, and ended with 
only exist by the support of the public faith, Kitchenmaid and Footman’s Boy. 
cannot be'made use of for the furtherance| Looking along the bells, Joseph easily dis- 
of private interests. Such an application of | covered that one of them was still in motion. 
its powers is nothing less than a fraudulent | Above it were the words, Lady’s I"axid. Ob- 
abuse; and the authorities who tolerate it,|serving this, he passed quickly along the 
and the speculators who make it their tool, passage, and knocked at a large, old- 
incur—the one the blame of the nation, the fashioned oak door at the end of it. No 
other the censure of honest men. As to|answer being given, he opened the door 
buying in now, or at any other time, every |and looked into the room. It was dark and 
one must judge for himself; just as every | empty. 
one must form his own decision whether| “Sarah is not in the housekeeper’s room,” 
he will dance a fandango on a cracked said Joseph, returning to his fellow-servant in 
tight-rope, whether he will cross an Alpine the kitchen. 
ravine on a rotten plank, or whether he| “She is gone to her own room, then,” re- 
will plunge his hand into a smooth-surfaced | joined the other. “Go up and tell her that 
ealdron of oil with a brisk fire burning be-|she is wanted by her mistress.” 
neath it. The bell rang again as Joseph went out. 
Set iota nance bsnadciorinmlianniatnmemaac |, | OQ SSG eS eeN.-« 9 ere 


THE DEAD SECRET her she is wanted directly. Wanted,” he 
a jcontinued to himself in lower tones, 
CHAPTER THE FIRST, THE TWENTY-THIRD OF | « nerhaps for the last time!” 


aueustT, 1829. Joseph ascended three flights of stairs 
“Witt she last out the night, I wonder ?”|—passed half-way down along arched gal- 
“Look at the clock, Joseph.” lery—and knocked at another old-fashioned 
“Ten minutes past twelve! She fas|oak door. This time the signal was an- 
lasted the night out. She has lived, Robert, | swered. A low, clear, sweet voice inside 
to see ten minutes of the new day.” | the room, inquired who was waiting without ? 
These words were spoken in the kitchen | In a few hasty words Joseph told his errand. 
of a large country-house situated on the| Before he had done speaking, the door was 
west coast of Cornwall. The speakers were | quietly and quickly opened, and Sarah Lee- 
two of the men-servants composing the esta-|son confronted him on the threshold, with 
blishment of Captain Treverton, an officer in| her candle in her hand. 
the navy, and the eldest male representa-| Not tall, not handsome, not in her first 
tive of an old Cornish family. Both the|youth—shy and irresolute in manner— 
servants communicated with each other re-|simple in dress to the utmost limits of 
strainedly, in whispers—sitting close together, | plainness, the lady’s-maid, in spite of all 
and looking round expectantly towards the | these disadvantages, was a woman whom it 
door whenever the talk flagged between | was impossible to look at without a feeling of 
them. curiosity, if not of interest. Few men, at 
“Tt’s anawful thing,” said the elder of the} first sight of her, could have resisted the 
men, “for us two to be alone here, at this desire to find out who she was; few would 
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have been satisfied with receiving for answer: | a woman who had barely reached thirty 
She is Mrs. Treverton’s maid; few would| years of age. From the eyes upwards, the 
have refrained from the attempt to extract | effect of her abundant grey hair, seen in con- 
some secret information for themselves from | nection with her face, was not simply incon- 
her face and manner: and none, not even! absolutely startling; so 


Charles Dickens.) (Zanvasy 3, 1857.] 


‘gruous—it was 
the most patient and practised of observers, 
could have succeeded in discovering more 


than that she must have passed through the | 
ordeal of some great suffering, at some | 


former period of her life. Much in her 
manner, and more in her face, said plainly 
and sadly: I am the wreck of something 
that you might once have liked to see; a 


wreck that can never be repaired—that must | 


drift on through life unnoticed, unguided, un- 
pitied—drift till the fatal shore is touched, 
and the waves of Time have swallowed up 
these broken relics of me for ever. This 


was the story that was told in Sarah Leeson’s | 


face—this, and no more. 


No two men interpreting that story for) 


themselves, would probably have agreed on 


the nature of the suffering which this woman | 


had undergone, It was hard to say, at the 
outset, whether the past pain that had set 
its ineffaceable mark on her, had been pain 
of the body or pain of the mind. But what- 
ever the nature of the affliction she had 
undergone, the traces it had left were deeply 
and strikingly visible in every part of her 
face. Her cheeks had lost their roundness 


startling as to make it no paradox to say 
that she would have looked most natural, 
most like herself, if her hair had been dyed. 
In her case, Art would have seemed to be the 
| truth, because Nature looked like falsehood. 
What shock had stricken her hair, in the 
very maturity of its luxuriance, with the hue 
‘of an unnatural old age? Was it a serious 
illness, or a dreadful grief, that had turned 
her grey in the prime of her womanhood? 
That question had often been agitated among 
her fellow-servants, who were all struck by 
the peculiarities of her personal appearance, 
and rendered a little suspicious of her, as well, 
by an inveterate habit that she had of talking 
to herself. Enquire as they might, however, 
their curiosity was always baffled. Nothing 
more could be discovered than that Sarah 
Leeson was, in the common phrase, touchy 
|on the subject of her grey hair and her habit 
of talking to herself, aud that Sarah Leeson’s 
mistress had long since forbidden every one, 
from her husband downwards, to ruffle her 
maid’s tranquillity by inquisitive questions. 
She stood for an instant speechless, on that 
momentous morning of the twenty-third of 











and their natural colour ; her lips, singularly | August, before the servant who summoned 


flexible in movement and delicate in form, | her to her mistress’s death-bed ; the light of 
had faded to an unhealthy paleness; her! the candle flaring brightly over her large, 
eyes, large and black and overshadewed by’ startled, black eyes, and the luxuriant, unna- 
unusually thick lashes, had contracted a/|tural, grey hair above them. She stood a 
strangely anxious startled look, which never| moment silent—her hand trembling while 
left them, aud which piteously expressed the | she held the candlestick, so that the extin- 
painful acuteness of her sensibility, the | guisher lying loose in it rattled incessantly— 


inherent timidity of her disposition. So|then thanked the servant for calling her. 
far, the marks which sorrow or sickness! The trouble and fear in her voice, as she 


had set on her, were the marks common to! spoke, seemed to add to its accustomed sweet- 


most victims of mental or physical suffering. 
The one extraordinary personal deterioration 
which she had undergone, consisted in the 
unnatural change that had passed over the 
colour of her hair. It was as thick and 
soft, it grew as gracefully, as the hair of a 
young girl ; but it was as grey as the hair of 
an old woman. It seemed to contradict, in 
the most startling manner, every personal as- 
sertion of youth that still existed in her face. 
With all its haggardness and paleness, no 
one could have looked at it and supposed for 
a moment that it was the face of an elderly 
woman. Wan as they might be, there was 
not a wrinkle in her cheeks. Her eyes, viewed 
apart from their sad prevailing expression 
ot uneasiness and timidity, still preserved 
that bright, clear moisture which is never 


seen in the eyes of the old, The skin about) back from him. 


|ness; the agitation of her manner took 
nothing away from its habitual gentleness, 
lits delicate, winning, feminine restraint. 
Joseph, who like the other servants, secretly 
distrusted and disliked her for differing from 
the ordinary pattern (within his experience) 
of professed ladies’ maids, was, on this par- 
ticular occasion, sosubdued by hermanner and 
her tone as she thanked him, that he offered 
to carry her candle for her to the door of her 
mistress’s bed-chamber. She shook her head 
and thanked him again, then passed before 
him quickly on her way out of the gallery. 

The room in which Mrs. Treverton lay 
dying, was on the floor beneath. Sarah hesi- 
tated twice, before she knocked at the door, 
It was opened by Captain Treverton. 

The instant she saw her master, she started 
If she had dreaded a blow, 


her temples was as delicately smooth as the| she could hardly have drawn away more sud- 
Pp | y y 


skin of a child, ‘These and other physical 


denly, or with an expression of greater alarm. 





signs which never mislead, showed that she| There was nothing in Captain ‘l'reverton’s 
was still, as to years, in the very prime of| face to warrant the suspicion of ill-treatment, 
her life. Sickly and sorrow-stricken as she} or even of harsh words. His countenance 
was, she looked, from the eyes downwards,| was kind, hearty, and open; and the tears 
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were still trickling down it, which he had! The disease of which Mrs. Treverton was 
shed by his wife’s bed-side. dying, was one of the most terrible of all the 
“Go in,” he said, turning away his face. “She | maladies that afflict humanity—one to which 
does not wish the nurse to attend ; she only | women are especially subject—and one which 
wishes for you. Call me, if the doctor **/ undermines life, without, in most cases, show- 
His voice faltered, and he hurried away with-|ing any remarkable traces of its corroding 
out attempting to finish the sentence. progress in the face. No uninstructed person, 
Sarah Leeson, instead of entering her mis- | looking at Mrs. Treverton when her attendant 
tress’s room, stood looking after her master |undrew the bed-curtain, could possibly have 
attentively, as long as he was in sight, with|imagined that she was past all rescue that 
her pale cheeks turned to a deathly white-| mortal skill could offer to her. The slight 
ness,—with an eager, doubting, questioning | marks of illness in her face, the inevitable 
terror in her eyes. When he had disappeared | changes in the grace and roundness of its out- 
round the corner of the gallery, she listened | line, were rendered hardly noticeable by the 
for a moment outside the door of the sick-| marvellous preservation of her complexion 
room — whispered affrightedly to herself, in all the light, the delicacy, the brilliancy of 
“Can she have told him ?”—then opened the | its first girlish beauty. There lay her face on 
door, with a visible effort to recover her self-| the pillow—tenderly framed in by the rich 
control ; and, after lingering suspiciously on | lace of her cap ; softly crowned by her shining 
the threshold for a moment, went in. brown hair—to all outward appearance, the 
Mrs. Treverton’s bed-chamber was a large, | face of a beautiful woman recovering from a 
lofty room, situated in the western front ofjslight illness, or reposing after unusual 
the house, and consequently overlooking the | fatigue. Even Sarah Leeson, who had watched 
sea-view. The night-light burning by the/|her all through her malady, could hardly be- 
bed-side, displayed rather than dispelled the | lieve, as she looked at her mistress now, that 
darkness in the corners of the room. The bed | the Gates of Life had closed behind her, and 
was of the old-fashioned pattern, with heavy | that the beckoning hand of Death was sign- 
hangings and thick curtains drawn all round|ing to her already from the Gates of the 
it. Of the other objects in the chamber, | Grave. 
only those of the largest and most solid kind! Some dogs’-eared books in paper covers lay 
were prominent enough to be tolerably visible! on the counterpane of the bed, As soon as 
in the dim light. The cabinets, the wardrobe, | the curtain was drawn aside, Mrs. Treverton 
the full-length looking-glass, the high-backed | ordered her attendant by a gesture to remove 
arm-chair, these, with the great shapeless'them. They were Plays, underscored in cer- 
bulk of the bed itself, towered up heavily|tain places by ink lines and marked with 
and gloomily into view. Other objects were | marginal anuotations referring to entrances, 
all merged together in the general obscurity. | exits, and places on the stage. The servants, 
Through the open window—opened to admit talking down-stairs of their mistress’s occu- 
the fresh air of the new morning after the! pation before her marriage, had not been 
sultriness of the August night—there poured | misled by false reports. Their master, after 
monotonously into the room, the dull, still,!he had passed the prime of life, had, in 
distant roaring of the surf on the sandy coast. | very truth, taken his wife from the obscure 
All outer noises were hushed at that first|stage of a country theatre, when little 
dark hour of the new day. Inside the room,| more than two years had elapsed since her 
the one audible sound was the slow, toilsome | first appearance in public. ‘The dog’s-eared 
breathing of the dying woman, raising itself |old plays had been once her treasured dra- 
in its mortal frailness, awfully and distinctly,'! matic library; she had always retained a 
even through the far thunder-breathing from | fondness for them from old associations ; and 
the bosom of the everlasting sea. during the latter part of her illness, they had 
“ Mistress,” said Sarah Leeson, standing!remained on her bed for days and days 
close to the curtains, but not undrawing them. | together. 
“My master has left the room, and has sent} Having put away the plays, Sarah went 
me here in his place.” back to her mistress; and with more of 
“Light !—give me more light.” The feeble-| dread and bewilderment in her face than 
ness of mortal sickness was in the voice ; but grief, opened her lips to speak. Mrs. Trever- 
the accent of the speaker sounded resolute | ton held up her hand, as a sign that she had 
even yet—doubly resolute by contrast with! another order to give. 
the hesitation of the tones in which Sarah} “Bolt the door,” she said, in the same 
had spoken. The strong nature of the mis-|enfeebled voice, but with the same accent of 
tress and the weak nature of the maid came!resolution which had so strikingly marked 
out, even in that short interchange of words, her first request to have more light in the 
spoken through the curtain of a death-bed. |room. “Bolt the door. Let no one in, till I 
Sarah lit two candles with a wavering hand | give you leave.” 
—placed them hesitatingly on a table by the! “No one?” repeated Sarah faintly. “Not 
bedside—waited for a moment, looking all! the doctor ? not even my master?” 
round her with a kind of suspicious timidity| “Not the doctor. Not even your master,” 
—then undrew the curtains, | said Mrs. Treverton, and pointed to the door. 
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The hand was weak; but even in that mo- | nevertheless, under the influence of her mis- 
mentary action of it, there was no mistaking | tress’s look. “ There are two doses left. Wait, 
the gesture of command. | pray wait till I get a glass.” 

Sarah bolted the door, returned irreso-; She turned again towards the table. At 
lutely to the bedside, fixed het large, eager,| the same instant Mrs. Treverton raised the 
startled eyes enquiringly on her mistress’s| bottle to her lips, drained it of its contents, 
face, and, suddenly bending over her, said in , and flung it from her on the bed. 

a whisper : “She has killed herself!” cried Sarah, 

* Have you told my master ?” running in terror to the door. 

“No,” was the answer. “I sent for him,; “Stop!” said the voice from the bed, more 
to tell him—TI tried hard to speak the words | resolute than ever, already. “Stop! Come 
—it shook me to my very soul, Sarah, only! back, and prop me up higher on the pillows.” 
to think how I should best break it to him—|Sarah put her hand on the bolt. “Come 
Iam so fond of him! I love him so dearly !| back,” reiterated Mrs. Treverton. “ While 
But I should have spoken in spite of that, if; there is life in me, I will be obeyed. Come 
he had not talked of the child. Sarah! he! back.” The colour began to deepen percep- 
did nothing but talk of the child—and that, tibly all over her face, and the light to grow 
silenced me,” brighter in her widely-opened eyes. 

Sarah, with a forgetfulness of her station} Sarah came back; and, with shaking 
which might have appeared extraordinary | hands, added one more to the many pillows 
even in the eyes of the most lenient of mis-! which supported the dying woman’s head 
tresses, flung herself back in a chair when) and shoulders. While this was being done, 
the first word of Mrs. Treverton’s reply! the bedclothes became a little discomposed. 
was uttered, clasped her trembling hands | Mrs. Treverton shudderingly drew them up 
over her face, and groaned to herself. “O,;to their former position, close round her 
what will happen! what will happen) neck. 
now !” | “Did you unbolt the door?” she asked. 

Mrs. Treverton’s eyes had softened and; “No.” 
moistened when she spoke of her love for; “I forbid you to go near it again. Get my 
her husband. She lay silent for a few) writing-case, and the pen and ink, from the 
minutes ; the working of some strong emotion | cabinet near the window.” 
in her, being expressed by her quick, hard,| Sarah went to the cabinet and opened it; 
laboured breathing, and by the painful con-| then stopped, as if some sudden suspicion 
traction of her eyebrows. Ere long, she turned had crossed her mind, and asked what the 
her head uneasily towards the chair in which | writing materials were wanted for. 
her attendant was sitting, and spoke again— | “ Bring them, and you will see.” 
this time, in a voice which had sunk toa! The writing-case, with a sheet of note- 
whisper. paper on it, was placed upon Mrs, Treverton’s 

“ Look for my medicine,” said she. “ I want | knees ; the pen was dipped into the ink, and 
it.” | given to her ; she paused, closed her eyes for 

Sarah started up, and with the quick in-|a minute, and sighed heavily ; then began to 
stinct of obedience brushed away the tears! write, saying to her waiting-maid, as the 
that were rolling fast over her cheeks. pen touched the paper : “ Look.” 

“The doctor,” she said. “Let me callthe| Sarah peered anxiously over her shoulder, 
doctor.” 








“No! 
dicine.” 

“Which bottle? The opiate, or” 

“No. Not the opiate. ‘The other.” 

Sarah took a bottle from the table, and 
looking attentively at the written direction 
on the label, sid that it was not yet time to 
take that medicine again. 

“ Give me the bottle.” 

“ O, pray don’t ask me. Pray wait. The 
doctor said it was as bad as dram-drinking, 
if you took too much.” 

Mrs. Treverton’s clear, deep grey eyes 
began to flash ; the rosy flush deepened on 
her cheeks; the commanding hand was 
raised again, by an effort, from the counter- 
pane on which it lay. 

“Take the cork out of the bottle,” she 
said, “and give it tome. I want strength. 
No matter whether I die in an hour’s time, 
or a week’s. Give me the bottle.” 

“ Not the bottle,” said Sarah, giving it up, 


The medicine—look for the me- 


and saw the pen slowly and feebly form 
these three words :—TZo my Husband. 
“O,no! no! For God’s sake, don’t write 
it!” she cried, catching at her mistress’s 
hand—but suddenly letting it go again the 
|moment Mrs. Treverton looked at her. 
The pen went on ; and more slowly, more 
| feebly, formed words enough to fill a line— 
then stopped. The letters of the last syllable 
were all blotted together. 
“Don’t!” reiterated Sarah, dropping on 
r knees at the bedside. “ Don’t write it 
Let me 


| he 
to him if you can’t tell it to him. 
|go on bearing what I have borne so long 


| aivendiy. Let the secret die with you an 
die with me, and be never known in this 
world—never, never, never !” 

“The secret must be told,” answered Mrs, 
Treverton. “My husband ought to know it, 
and must know it. I tried to tell him, and 

'my courage failed me. I cannot trust you to 
| tell him, after I am gone. It must be written. 
‘Take you the pen; my sight is failing, my 
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touch is dull, Take the pen, end’ write what| her cheeks once more, and she spoke hur- 
I tell you.” riedly and unsteadily when she handed the 
Sarah, instead of obeying, hid her face in| pen back to her maid. 
the bed-cover, and wept bitterly. “Sign !” she cried, beating her hand feebly 
“You have been with me ever since my|on the bed-clothes. “Sign Sarah Leeson, 
marriage,” Mrs. Treverton went on. “ You} witness. No !—write accomplice. Take your 
have been my friend more than my servant.|share of it; I won’t have it shifted on me. 
Do you refuse my last request? You do!|Sign, I insist on it! Sign as I tell you.” 
Fool! look up and listen to me. On your! Sarah obeyed; and Mrs, Treverton, taking 
peril, refuse to take the pen. Write, or I) the paper from her, pointed to it solemnly, 
shall not rest in my grave, Write, or as| with a return of the same sad stage gesture 
true as there is a Heaven above us, I will | which had escaped her a little while back, 
come to you from the other world ! ” “You will give this to your master,” she 
Sarah’ started to her feet with a faint| said, “when I am dead; and you will answer 
scream. | any questions he puts to you as truly as if 
“You make my flesh creep!” she whis-| you were before the judgment- -seat.” 
pered, fixing her eyes on her mistress’s face! Clasping her hands fast together, Sarah 
with a stare of superstitious horror. At the | regarded her mistress, for the first time, with 
same instant, the overdose of the stimu-| | steady eyes, and spoke to her for the first 
lating medicine began to affect Mrs. Trever-, time in steady tones. 
ton’s brain. She rolled her head restlessly| “If I only knew that I was fit to die,” she 
from side to side of the pillow—repeated | said, “O, how gladly I would change places 
vacantly a few lines from one of the old play-| with you!” 
books which had been removed from her} “ Promise me that you will give the paper 
bed—and suddenly held out the pen to the; to your master,” repeated Mrs. Treverton. 
servant, with a theatrical wave of the hand, |“ Promise—no! I won’t trust your promise: 
and a glance upward at an imaginary gallery | Pil have your oath. Get the Bible—the Bible 
of spectators. ‘the clergyman used when he was here this 
“ Write!” she cried, with a hollow, awful’ morning. Get it, or I shall not rest in my 
mimicry of her old stage voice. “ Write!”)| grave. Get it, or T will come to you from the 
And the weak hand was waved again with a) other world. a 
forlorn, feeble imitation of the “old stage | The mistress laughed, as she reiterated 
gesture. |that threat. The maid shuddered, as she 
Closing her fingers mechanically on the! obeyed the command which it was ‘designed 
pen that was thrust between them, Sarah, , to impress on her. 
with her eyes still expressing the super: | “ Yes, yes—the Bible the clergyman used,” 
stitious terror which her mistress’s words; continued Mrs, Treverton, vacantly, after the 
had aroused, waited for the next command. ' book had been produced. “ The clergyman— 
Some minutes elapsed before Mrs. Treverton a good, w eak man—I frightened him, Sarah. 
spoke again. She still retained her senses He said, ‘Are you at peace with all the 
sufficiently to be vaguely conscious of the} world ?’ ‘and I said, ‘All but one” You 
‘effect which the medicine was producing on| know who.” 
her, and to be desirous of combating its; “The Captain’s brother. O, don’t die at 
further progress before it succeeded in utterly | enmity with anybody. Don't die at ennity 
confusing her ideas, She asked first for the|even with him,” pleaded Sarah. 
smelling-bottle, next for some Eau de Co-| “The clergyman told me that,” said Mrs, 
logne. This last, poured on to her hand-| Treverton, her eyes beginning now to wander 
kerchief, and applied to her forehead, seemed | childishly ‘yound the room, her tones growing 
to prove successful in partially clearing her | suddenly lower and more confused. “* You 
faculties again. Her eyes recovered their} must forgive him, the clergyman said. And 
steady look of intelligence ; and, when she|I said,‘ No. I forgive all the world, but not 
again addressed her maid, reiterating the | my husband's brother” The clergyman got 
word “ Write,” she was able to enforce the up from the bedside, frightened, Sarah. He 
direction by beginning immediately to dictate | talked about praying for me, "and coming 
in quiet, deliberate, determined tones. Sarah’s | back. Will he come back ?” 
tears fell fast ; her lips murmured fragments; “ Yes, yes,” answered Sarah. “He is a 
of sentences in which entreaties, expres-;| good man—he will come back—and O! 
sions of penitence, and exclamations of fear | tell him that you forgive the Captain’s 
were all strangely mingled together ; but she| brother! Those vile words he spoke of you, 
wrote on submissively, in wavering lines, ; when you were married, will come home to 
until she had nearly filled the two first sides; him some day, Forgive him—forgive him 
of the note paper. Then Mrs, Treverton | before you die!” 
paused, looked the writing over, and, taking; Saying those words, she attempted to re- 
the pen, signed her name at the end of it. | move the Bible softly out of her mistress’s 
With this effort, her powers of resistance to; sight. The action attracted Mrs, Treverton’s 
the exciting effect of the medicine, seemed to! attention, avd roused her sinking faculties 
fail her again. The deep flush began to tinge: into observation of present things. 
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“Stop!” she cried, with a gleam of the old 
resolution flashing once more over the dying 
dimness of her eyes. She caught at Sarah’s 
hand with a great effort, placed it on the 
Bible, and held it there. Her other hand 
wandered a little over the bed-clothes, until 
it encountered the written paper addressed 
to her husband. Her fingers closed on it ; 
and a sigh of relief escaped her lips. “ Ah!” 
she said. “I know what I wanted the Bible | 
for, now. I’m dying with all my senses about 
me, Sarah ; you can’t deceive me even yet.” 
She stopped again, smiled a little, whispered 
to herself rapidly, “ Wait, wait, wait!” then 
added aloud, with the old stage voice and 


THE DEAD SECRET. 





the old stage gesture again: “No! I won’t 
trust you on your promise. I'll have your) 
oath. Kneel down. These are my last| 
words in this world—disobey them if you 
dare !” 

Sarah dropped on her knees by the bed. 
The breeze outside, strengthening just then 
with the slow advance of the morning, 
parted the window-curtains a little, and wafted 
a breath of its sweet fragrance joyously into 
the sick-room. The heavy-beating hum of 
the distant surf came in at the same time, 
and poured out its unresting music in 
louder tones. Then the window-curtains 
fell to again heavily, the wavering flame| 
of the candle grew steady once more, and 
the awful silence in the room sank deeper 
than ever. 

“Swear,” said Mrs. Treverton. Her voice 
failed her when she had pronounced that one 
word. She struggled a little, recovered the 
power of utterance, and went on: “Swear 
that you will not destroy this paper, after I 
am dead.” 

Even while she pronounced those solemn 
words, even at that last struggle for life and 
strength, the ineradicable theatrical instinct 
showed, with a fearful inappropriateness, how 
firmly it kept its place in her mind. Sarah 
felt the cold hand that was still laid on hers 
lifted for a moment—saw it waving gracefully 
towards her—felt it descend again, and clasp 
her own hand with a trembling, impatient | 
pressure. At that final appeal, she answered | 
faintly :— 

“T swear it.” 

“Swear that you will not take this paper 
away with you, if you leave the house, after I 
am dead.” 

Again, Sarah paused before she answered 
—again the trembling pressure made itself 
felt on her hand, but more weakly this time, 
—and again the words dropped afirightedly 
from her lips ;— | 

“T swear it.” 

“Swear,” Mrs. Treverton began for the | 
third time. Her voice failed her once more ;| 
and, now, she struggled vainly to regain the 
command over it. Sarah looked up, and saw 
signs of convulsion beginning to disfigure the 
beautiful face—saw the fingers of the white, | 


delicate hand getting crooked as they reached | 
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over towards the table on which the medicine- 
bottles were placed. 

“You drank it all,” she cried, starting to 
her feet, as she comprehended the meaning 
of that gesture. “ Mistress, dear mistress, 
you drank it all—there is nothing but the 
= left, Let me go—let me go and 
ca canal OO 

A look from Mrs, Treverton stopped her 
before she could utter, another word. The 
lips of the dying woman were moving rapidly. 
Sarah put her ear close to them. At first she 
heard nothing but panting, quick-drawn 
breaths—then a few broken words mingled 
confusedly with them : 

“T hav’n’t done—you must swear—close, 
close, close, come close—a third thing—your 
master—swear to give it * 

The last words died away very softly. The 
lips that had been forming them so labori- 
ously parted on a sudden and closed again 
no more. Sarah sprang to the door, and 
opened it, and called into the passage for 
help—then ran back to the. bedside, caught 
up the sheet of note-paper on which she jhad 
written from her mistress’s dictation, and hid 
it in her bosom. The last look of Mrs. Tre- 
verton’s eyes fastened sternly and reproach- 
fully on her as she did this, and kept their 
expression, unchanged, through the momen- 
tary distortion of the rest of the features, for 
one breathless moment. That moment passed, 
and, with the next, the shadow that goes 
before the presence of death, stole up, and 
shut out the light of life,in one quiet instant, 
from all the face. 

The doctor, followed by the nurse and one 
of the servants, entered the room; and, 
hurrying to the bedside, saw at a glance that 
the time for his attendance there had passed 
away for ever. He spoke first to the servant 
who had followed him. 

“Go to your master,” he said, “and beg 
him to wait in his own room until I can come 
and speak to him.” 

Sarah still stood — without moving, or 
speaking, or noticing any one—by the bed- 
side, 

The nurse, approaching to draw the cur- 
tains together, started at the sight of her 
face, and turned to the doctor. 

“T think this person had better leave the 
room, sir?” said the nurse, with some ap- 
pearance of contempt in her tones and looks, 
“ She seems unreasonably shocked and terri- 
fied by what has happened.” 

“ Quite right,” said thé doctor. “It is best 
that she should withdraw. Let.me recom- 
mend you to leave us for a little while,” he 
added, touching Sarah on the arm, 

She shrank back suspiciously, raised one of 
her hands to the place where the letter lay 
hidden in her bosom, and pressed it there 
firmly, while she held out the other hand for 
a candle, 

“You had better rest for a little in your 
own room,” said the doctor, giving her a candle. 
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“Stop, though,” he continued, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. “I am going to break the 
sad news to your master, and I may find that 
he is anxious to hear any last words that 
Mrs. Treverton may have spoken in your pre- 
sence. Perhaps you had better come-with 
me, and wait while I go into Captain Trever- 
ton’s room.” 

“No! no!—oh, not now—not now, for 
Heaven’s sake!” Speaking those words in 
low, quick, pleading tones, and drawing 
back affrightedly, during their utterance, to 
the door, Sarah disappeared, without waiting 
a moment to be spoken to again. 

“A strange woman,” said the doctor, ad- 
dressing the nurse. “Follow her, and see 
where she goes to, in case she is wanted and 
we are obliged to send for her. I will wait 
here until you come back.” 

When the nurse returned she had nothing 
to report, but that she had followed Sarah 
Leeson to her own bed-room—had seen her 
enter it—had listened outside, and had heard 
her lock the door. 

“A strange woman ! ” repeated the doctor. 
“One of the silent, secret sort.” 

“One of the wrong sort,” said the nurse. 
“She is always talking to herself, and that is 
a bad sign, in my opinion. I don’t like the 
look of her. I distrusted her, sir, the very 
first day I entered the house.” 


TWO DAYS AT SINOPE. 


In one of the loveliest days of autumn, 
when the extreme heat of summer had 
passed away, and when russet and golden 
tints were visible among the masses of 
evergreen foliage that clothe the coast of 
Anatolia, I landed for a brief visit at Sinope. 
Independently of its historic interest, and 
independently of that which attaches to it 
from the massacre at the commencement of 
the Russian war, the place is one that may 
well stay the footsteps of the tourist, and 
that cannot fail to furnish him with notable 
sights and pleasing recollections. 

Since its nests of pirates flourished 
upon the distractions of the Byzantine 
empire, Sinope has been famous as the 
only safe and practicable harbour upon 
the southern coast of the Black Sea. At 
every other port, ships have no better haven 
than an open roadstead, and landing is often 
impossible for days or even weeks together, 
by reason of the heavy surf which breaks 
upon the shore. Batoum is an exception ; 
but its pestilential climate more than counter- 
balances the excellence of its anchorage, and 
renders it almost useless ; so that Sinope, in 
any future development of Turkish com- 
merce, must of necessity become the chief 
centre of maritime enterprise. For this it is 
also fitted by its position with regard to the 
corn-bearing plains about Rustamouni ; from 
which, if there were but roads, produce 
would be exported in vast quantities, 
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Sinope is indebted for its harbour to a 
position the most singular that can be con- 
ceived. From the centre of a widely- 
expanded bay, a pear-shaped promontory 
stands out to sea, in a northerly direction. 
It is about four miles long, perhaps two broad 
at the widest part, and appears to have been 
once an island, although now connected with 
the main land by an accumulation of sand 
and shingle. The western and northern sides 
of the little peninsula present an unbroken 
wall of dark-grey rock, against which the 
surf, raised by the prevailing westerly winds, 
breaks wildly ; throwing its clouds of spray 
into the air, and leaving the water of the 
eastern bay calm and undisturbed. Next the 
main land, and upon the narrowest part of 
the isthmus, stands a castle, its walls 
extending across from sea to sea, and 
the only road from the interior passing 
through its western court. Further out 
is the fortified Turkish town, its walls 
washed by the sea on the western side, 
like those of the castle. On the eastern side, 
the widening isthmus leaves a strip of beach 
between the town wall and the sea; and, 
upon this strip, boat-building and various 
other trades are carried on, while one or two 
rude piers or landing-places lead to Turkish 
warehouses. The Greek quarter has sprung 
up outside the fortifications, and is sepa- 
rated from them by a roadway ; extending 
for a short distance along the eastern shore 
of the promontory. Here the houses are 
neat and gay-looking; square in shape, 
coloured yellow or white, relieved by blue, 
with reddish-brown tiled roofs, and sur- 
rounded by gardens planted with fig-trees 
and olives. Beyond the houses the penin 
sula rapidly increases in width; and a steep 
hill leads to elevated table-land, which, along 
the eastern side, descends by a gentle slope 
to the sea. 

As seen from the deck of a vessel entering 
the eastern bay, the appearance of Sinope is 
very picturesque. The gardens and trees 
that cover so much of the space included in 
the Greek quarter, are of themselves attrac- 
tive objects; and the bright colours of the 
houses give an air of cheerfulness to the 
prospect into which they so largely enter. 
The foreground is occupied by a scene of 
busy activity. In the government dockyard a 
fifty-gun frigate was on the stocks. Stranded 
upon the shore, the wreck of a corvette pre- 
serves the memory of the Russian attack ; 
while scattered buoys point out the position 
of sunken vessels that endanger navigation. 
On looking intently down through the clear 
blue water past the nautili and jelly-fish, 
the bottom may be seen strewn with relics 
of the brief engagement, such as hawsers 
and bolts and chains, with here and there a 
musket ora sword. The lofty but crumbling 
walls conceal the destruction which they 
enclose, and assist the venerable castle in 
recalling associations of the past. In the 
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rden of the best house in this place, a/ 
British ensign suffices to call up pleasant 
visions of a consul, who is a consul indeed. 
A heap of something on the hill—at first 
sight resembling an overturned cartload of 
hampers — is pronounced, after telescopic 
examination, to be a Turkish battery, and 
induces complacent reflections touching the 
magnanimity of the allies. The minarets, 
with their so-called gracefulness (to speak 
the truth, they are neither more nor less 
graceful than a candle and extinguisher), 
have a certain fitness where they stand ; 
and the blue mountains in the distance 
form a background always imposing. The 
clearness of an atmosphere which smoke has 
not defiled alone constitutes a beauty in the 
eyes of an English traveller. On shore 
the illusion vanishes; to be superseded 
by a reality of tumble-down buildings, 
filthy streets, indescribable odours, mangy 
curs, and dirty passers-by. Reminiscences 
of last night’s garlic issue freely from the 
natives ; fumes of rancid butter issue from 
the cook shops; and, for a nose educated 
out of Turkey, it is desirable to escape from 
the busy haunts of men with the smallest 
possible delay. A friend settled in the place 
undertook to ride with me into the interior 
on the morrow; and, with ready courtesy, 
the officials of the British Land Transport | 
Corps furnished me with a horse. I lost no 
time in commencing my solitary investiga- 
tions. 

Behind the Greek suburb, occupying the 
western half of the peninsula is an ancient 
cemetery, in which new tombstones are 
strangely mingled with pillars of great anti- 
quity. ‘They resemble the shafts of columns 
without either base or capital, and bear 
no inscription. These pillars are usually 
about three feet high, and nine inches in 
diameter; many are still erect, many 
overthrown or broken. The modern tombs 
of the men were often surmounted by a 
sculptured fez and tapel, coloured, as heralds 
would say, proper, and replacing the turban, 
wrought in coarsest stone. Here and there, 
the Turkish inscription was accompanied by 
a drooping flower, left, like the letters, in 
relief upon the surface, and indicating the 
burial-place of an‘unmarried woman, Paths 
wound through the cemetery in various 
directions ; fig-trees flourished within its 
bounds ; and, near one of these by the side 
of a little hollow, a bright clear rill bubbled 
from the ground, and found its way to the sea 
over a course which its own waters had worn 
down to the rock. Around this channel the 
grass was of a deeper verdure, and afforded a 
pleasing contrast to the parched hill, which 
there began its ascent. Beside the stream, 
a group of people were collected round some 
object that seemed to be of common interest ; 
and I rode towards them to ascertain its 
nature. 

My curiosity was rewarded by finding 
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seven old men seated in a circle on the | 
ground, apparently under the guidance or | 
chairmanship of one younger man, whose 
green robes and head-gear denoted that 
he was possessed of especial sanctity, and 
was either a reputed descendant of the 
prophet, or, at least, was born on the Maho- 
metan sabbath. Each old man wore upon 
the crown of his turban a scrap of paper, in- 
scribed with characters from the Koran ; 
each had at his feet a white handkerchief 
spread upon the ground, containing a heap 
of pebbles; and, in the centre of the circle, 
was a larger heap that seemed common 
to all, and was constantly replenished by 
children, who came running with fresh hand- 
fuls of stones from the neighbouring beach, 
Each old man filled his right hand with 
pebbles from the central heap; and, from 
this handful, put a single one into his mouth, 
spat it into his left hand, threw it into his 
handkerchief, and continued this action with 
the greatest possible rapidity—refilling his 
right hand whenever necessary, and appa- 
rently keeping silent count of the number 
that passed through his mouth. Outside the 
circle stood a scribe, with reed inkhorn, and 
a paper bearing seven columns of figures, 
Whenever one of the old men called out 
“Yuz” (a hundred), the scribe made an 
entry in the proper place. The scene was 
inexpressibly curious. Approaching an old 
Turk who stood on the outskirts of the 
little crowd, I adjured him to tell me how 
these old men were employed, and in 
what way they desired that Allah ghould 
prosper their undertakings. With a cour- 
teous gravity that did not condescend to 
notice my probable mutilation of his native 
tongue, the old man replied that Allah 
had withheld rain for seven weeks, and that 
the earth was parched for lack of water. 
Our fathers, he continued, are counting over 
seventy thousand and seven pebbles; after 
which, they will offer up certain prayers ; 
and then, if the tale of stones be correct, 
Allah would send rain, He added that, to 
insure exactness, it was desirable to avoid 
conversation that might disturb the counting, 
and this I received as a hint to continue my 
ride—reckoning, as I did so, that from begin- 
ning to end the old men would be fully tive 
and a half hours at their patriotic labours. 
I had not, however, proceeded more than a 
hundred yards up the hill, and had barely 
finished my calculation, when loud howls and 
shouts reached me from below ; and I beheld 
the pebble-counters heading a procession back 
to the town. Whether the shouts were the 
prayers already mentioned, I know not; but 
they were so dolorous as to suggest that an 
error had been discovered, and that some un- 
lucky old man had gone on counting, from 
the force of habit, until he» had raised the 
aggregate number to seventy thousand and 
eight, and had so broken the spell. At all 
events, the much-needed showers were ed 
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as I afterwards learnt, for fully three weeks | 
from the period of my visit. 

Pushing on up the steep declivity, covered 
with short grass, I fell into a sheep-track, 
winding towards the western side of the 
peninsula and encircling the base of a large 
conical tumulus, apparently artificial. Behind | 
this I found a small hollow, presenting a} 
— miniature of the Valley of Rocks at! 

ynton. The huge masses of stone that 
started abruptly from the soil were clothed 
with luxuriant ivy upon their southern sides, 
and a few stunted fig-trees grew, here and 
there, from their crevices. A large arched | 
cavern in one of the rocks afforded a retreat | 
for grazing cattle, and evidence that the 
hand of man had been busy on that spot in| 
former times. Remains of foundations and 
other masonry were scattered about among | 
huge tumuli; and, had it been Dr. Macpher-| 
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legs, with a naked human figure standing 
between them, and grasping one of them 
with each outstretched hand, The elephants 
were not made to stand higher than the man; 
but their trunks were unmistakeable: and, 
in spite of their unnatural position, their 
general proportions were tolerably accurate. 
The piece of stone on which this group was 
sculptured bore no inscription ; was broken 
off just below the figures, and was lying upon 
the ground; so that its convection with the 
Armenian cemetery was possibly accidental ; 
and it may be one of the Roman fragments 
which are so abundantly scattered in the 
neighbourhood. 

On board ship, the next morning, a magni- 
ficent dish of green figs tended greatly to 
increase my respect for the locality; and 
told that the steward, like myself, had been 
investigating the peculiarities of Sinope. 








son’s fate to be stationed at Sinope, I have! After doing them ample justice, I once more 
little doubt that valuable discoveries would | proceeded to the shore, and turned my steps 
have rewarded his exploratory zeal. Vainly| towards the castle. On my way I passed 
wishing for time to dig myself, I followed the | through the street of silversmiths ; inspected 
sheep-track through the valley, and emerged | their little stock of rings and bracelets, and 
upon the table-laud above ; where, au expanse | gossiped with one man, who told me that such 
of short grass diversified by stunted shrubs} trinkets, of his workmanship, had been sent 
and occasional masses of stone, formed the | to the English Padishah. All these men had 
sun total of the prospect. Towards the centre ‘heaps of Roman coins, mostly of silver, dug 
of this little plain, there is a marsh often! up in the vicinity; and they had also a few 
abounding in wild duck ; and, in autumn and | engraved gems, for which an exorbitant price 
early winter, a north-west wind never fails to} was asked. It seems that an ancient gem 
bring flocks of bustard, to be eagerly con-|engraved with anything that fancy can per- 
tended for by the native sportsmen. During | vert into the figure of a boy, is much valued 
my ride, I saw nothing but a few larks creep-| among the Turks, and is worn as a charm by 


ing along the ground, in mortal terror of 
four “or five enormous hawks that were 
wheeling overhead in search of prey. The 
springs which feed the marsh tind their 
outlet to the sea in little winding rivulets. 
Each of these rivulets is a very Nile to its 
locality ; and, while the steeper sides of the 
ravines are covered with olive-trees, and 
dotted with houses, the sheltered levels 
between them teem with the results of cul-| 
tivation, and afford a striking contrast to 
the sterile land above. Near the brow of 
the hill upon the western side, a considerable 
space of ground is covered by fragments | 
of foundation walls, which indicates that | 
a town, or at least some building of great} 
magnitude, must formerly have existed there. 
At present there is nothing standing but a 
ruined Turkish tomb, with no trace of an 
inscription, and built of a different stone from | 
the most ancient remains in its vicinity. 

A road different from that by which I had 
ascended the hill led me into the Greek | 
quarter, through a little suburb occupied by 
Armenians, and through an Armenian ceme- 
tery, seemingly of great antiquity. Nearly 
every modern tombstone had engraved upon 
it a measuring wand and a balance, whether 
as emblems of trade or of justice I cannot 
say. On one I observed a sculptured. group 
that struck me as very curious. It repre- 
sented two elephants raised upon their hind 


childless women. After leaving the shops, 
what was once a street between dwelling 
houses, but is now only a path among heaps 
of ruins, led me to the eastie. Of the houses 
destroyed by the Russian fire, some twenty 
or thirty have been rebuilt, and stand in 
their staring newness, among decapitated 
minarets, crumbling walls, charred timbers, 
and scattered stones. The castle itself 
escaped injury, although a fine fig-tree in one 
of the courts was cut clean off by a round 
shot at about six feet from the ground. The 
walls stand as time has left them, and present 
many varieties of masonry. At many points, 
pieces of sculptured marble have been built 
in, during repairs by Turkish architects. Many 
must have formed portions of Roman palaces, 
or of temples to Roman gods. Bulls’ heads, 
groups of exquisite finish, friezes, capitals, 
shafts, are all of frequent occurrence ; 
and some pieces of rough marble look as 
if their sculptured sides were turned in- 
wards, The shafts are all laid horizontally ; 
some parallel to the course of the wall, 
some at right angles to it, with their ends 
projecting. Such Turkish repairs must all 
be referred to an early period of Mahometan 
occupation; inasmuch as decay of more 
recent date is left to pursue its natural 
course. This applies not only to buildings of 
foreign origin, but also to their own struc- 
tures ; toa once famous Mussulman college, 
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whose magnificent but ruined Moorish gates| Just beyond the outer-gate, the sea washes 
way admits only into a little courtyard, with | over the massive remains of Roman sarco- 
a dried fountain in the centre, and with dis-| phagi, lying under the castle walis, and half 
used and mouldering cloisters round the|imbedded in sand. The road over the 
sides,—as well as to the ruins left by the| isthmus rises over a gentle slope, and the 
Russian bombardment. A few  soldiers| ground was formerly used as a cemetery ; 
lounge about the castle, and live in a hut! but accumulations of sand have almost 
within its enclosure, for the service of a flag-| buried the tombstones and cover the road, 
staff on one of the crumbling corner towers ; | so that the horses sink to their fetlocks at 
from which the star and crescent floated|/every step. Wild artichokes grow, and 
on that sad day when three thousand | tortoises crawl, among the tombs ; and about 
Turkish sailors were massacred in cold blood | half-way up the little slope, a miserable shed 
by the Russians—when' the poor wretches|covers the last resting-place of a hermit of 
who tried to save themselves by swimming} great sanctity. From the barred windows of 
were fired upon in the water,—and when] this shed, streamers innumerable flutter to 
eternal disgrace attached itself alike to|the wind—streamers torn from the rags of 
both the combatants: and to the Turks,|the sick, and tied there by their friends, in 
for the apathy which led them to ne-jorder to remind the saint to work a miracle 
glect easy and available means of defence|of healing. As a further stimulus to his 
during the many days on which they knew of| memory, it is usual to give a donation to an 
the impending danger, and yet did not pro-|old woman who guards the shrine; and, 
vide for it. The only man who did so was a} when the cure is complete, a thank-offering 
Frenchman, a surgeon in one of the ships;|of a pair of horns is considered to be due. 
who, knowing that the Russians were outside |The number of horns set astride upon the 
waiting for a favourable wind ; and, seeing that | ridge of the tomb, or suspended upon the 
no preparations were made, no guns landed, } walls, is indeed extraordinary; and they 
no breastworks thrown up—applied for leave | range from ten-tined antlers to the harmless 
to go out shooting upon the peninsula at| weapons of a sheep. The old lady who pre- 
daybreak, and induced the captain, by a/jsides over, and exhibits the collection, is 
judicious present of game, to renew this | somewhat less coy than the mass of her 
leave from day to day. So it fell out that, |countrywomen, neglects her veil whilst des- 
when the wind changed and the Russians|canting upon the merits of the deceased 
came, the lucky Frenchman was busy with | dervish, and is understood to act as a medium 
the bustards, and escaped the general/|for all the love affairs of the neighbourhood. 
slaughter. | Bidding adieu to the tomb and its guar- 
The road to the interior runs through a} dian, we soon pushed through the sand, and 
sort of court-yard on the westerly side of the | came to what is called, in Asia Minor, a road. 
castle, closed at each end with heavy gates,|Sometimes wide and sometimes narrow ; 
which are shut at sunset, and attended by no| sometimes crossing a flat, and bounded only 
warder. Unwary persons who arrive too|by grass; sometimes passing through the 
late, are hopelessly excluded from the town,|dried-up bed of a winter torrent, sunk 
unless by the report of fire-arms, or by inor-| between banks higher than a horseman’s 
dinately vigorous shouting, they can attract | head, and covered in by bay, and arbutus, and 





some one to the gate, and can then, by liberal | myrtle trees in luxuriant growth ; sometimes 
backsheesh, soften the heart of the keeper of} almost level, generally breakneck and preci- 
the keys. pitous, there was something picturesque in 

The friend who had promised to take me/its wildness, and pleasing in its variety. 
into the interior showed me a stack of wood | Every now and then it would round the edge 
in the court-yard of the castle, formed by a/ of a cliff, where a false step would have been 
toll of one stick taken from each load that|death to horse and rider, soon to plunge 
passes through the gate in either direction ;| again into a valley from which the daylight 
so that if a peasant outside load his donkey | was almost excluded. Sudden openings in 
with wood for sale in the town, he is, at all| the foliage would afford a peep at the sea, or 
events, mulct of one stick ; and if he fail to|/at some little homestead lying among its 
find a customer, he is mulct of another on| orchards of mulberries or its fields of tobacco. 
his way home. Two sticks do not seem to} At short distances along the way, water came 
constitute a very formidable tax; but, in a| bubbling from cool springs, and was received 
country where there are no wheeled convey-| in stone basins fixed for the purpose, by each 
ances, and only horse loads, it bears a large|of which a recess contained a wooden cup 
proportion to the whole. And all local pro-|for the use of the thirsty traveller. Here 
duce pays a similar tax, either in money or/and there a roadside tombstone bore record 
in kind, before entering or leaving Sinope, or,} of a death by accident or violence upon the 
indeed, most other Turkish towns ; so that! spot where it was erected; but these were 
the industry of the peasants is oppressed by|all monuments of the far past, stricken by 
severe, regular, and customary exactions,|the hand of time. At length, after about 
besides those that may be imposed from time | two hours’ riding, our track wound up a hill 
to time by the tyranny of grasping officials. | of unusual length and steepness; and upon 
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its summit I reined in my horse with an 
exclamation of delight and surprise. 

The valley at our feet was, perhaps, five 
miles in diameter, covered with rich, dark- 
green pasture, intersected by two small rivers, 
ages and hedges of hornbeam, 


relieved by 
and dotted by flocks of sheep and herds of | 
cattle. Bounded on one side by the sea, 
though separated from it by a belt of marsh | 
abounding in wild fowl, it was surrounded in 
every other direction by hills, rising ridge 
after ridge from the plain, until they were 
lost in the purple mountains that limited the 
distant prospect. No houses were visible 
from where we stood ; but here and there the 
gleam of a white tent, or a little smoke curl- 
ing over the trees, indicated the temporary 
abode of a herdsman. Pointing toa flock of 
sheep, at no great distance from us, my com- 
panion said he had promised to come that 
morning to inspect them, with a view to pur- 
chase, and that we should probably find the 
owner awaiting his arrival. The surmise was 
correct ; and a Turkish farmer was soon seen 
advancing towards us. He wasa man past 
middle age, with good features, a bright, in- 
telligent eye, and an upright, stately bearing. 
The chocolate-coloured cloth of his braided 
jacket and baggy trowse's was of native 
manufacture ; but he was indebted to Man- 
chester for the shawls which formed his 
turban, and his voluminous waistband. After 
descanting upon that seller’s theme, the ex- 
cellence of his property, he begged that we 
would taste his coffee, and we followed him, 
in order to do so, to the other side of a plan- 
tation. There, to our no small surprise, a 
horsecloth was so strained upon sticks, as to 
afford shelter from the wind; and before 
this, at a bright wood fire, a lamb was just 
roasted to the last turn. Saddle-bags, hard- 
by, gave promise of other materials for a 
feast ; and, with appetites sharpened by our 
ride, we seated ourselves with great content- 
ment. Our host did the same, while his son, 
a handsome young fellow, with a belt full of 
pistols and daggers, decorated with coral and 
silver, prepared to act as head waiter ; and to 
direct the proceedings of two servants who 
assisted him. Our horses being first secured 
to neighbouring trees, large, circular, flexible 
cakes of unleavened bread were thrown upon 
the ground, and on these, as on a dish, the 
lamb was placed. A similar cake was handed 
to each of us, to rest upon our knees, and to 
serve plate, napkin, and bread, allat the same 
time. Then, little glasses of white rum having 
first been handed round, our host fell to work 
vigorously with his knife; and kept us sup- 
plied with titbits, to be eaten, of course, with 
our fingers; while a heap of salt lay upon a 
cake forcommon use. Ce n’est que le pre- 
mier pas qui cofite; and when the fingers 
are once greased, there are worse methods 
of eating than by their direct assistance. 
The lamb was excellent, well-fed, juicy, ten- 
der, exquisitely roasted; the air was keen, 
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we had the best of all sauces, and we dis- 
cussed the possibility of hereafter giving a 
Turkish pic-nic to some English friends. 
But the worst was to come; for, just as 
we were beginning to flag in our exertions, 
the old man armed himself with a mighty 
mass of browned skin and half-cold fat, and 
thrust it together with several of his fingers, 
half-way down the throat of my companion, 
from whence, to my astonishment, the 
fingers returned alone. Cold perspiration 
burst from me at every pore ; but swal- 
lowed a glass of the white rum, poured out 
another to be ready for any emergency, 
shut my eyes, opened my mouth very wide, 
and trusted in providence. My turn came; 
but the second glass of rum saved me from 
a catastrophe that might reasonably have 
been expected. This crowning act of the 
feast was followed by hot-water, soap, and 
towels; and, after washing, we had grapes 
and walnuts, with a relay of the white rum, 
excellent coffee, and much pleasant talk. 
The old Turk lived in the town of Sinope. 
and his house was destroyed during the 
bombardment. He told us that as soon as 
the firing began, he gave up his property 
for lost ; but secured his person by climb- 
ing over the wall on the western side, and 
wading into the sea up to his chin, In 
this comfortable position he remained until 
the danger was over, repeating the Ma- 
hommedan confession of faith all the time, 
unless when an occasional shot came right 
over the isthmus, and caused him to duck 
his head from fright. The old fellow shivered 
at the very recollection, despite the good 
dinner and the genial warmth of the sun, 
as he told us how cold he was in his bath ; 
and seemed glad to quit the subject, and 
ask questions about the Queen of England, 
with whose image and superscription he— 
together with most of his neighbours—was 
perfectly well acquainted. Indeed the Com- 
missariat and Land Transport depts at Sinope 
poured so much money into the town and 
neighbourhood as to render them highly 
prosperous ; and the lavish, not to say pro- 
fligate, expenditure, which characterised all 
English dealings, caused many a Turk to 
bless Allah for bestowing upon the Giaours 
wealth, without the aden to guard it. 
There was a story current during my visit, 
to the effect that an English naval captain 
had bought twenty sheep from a Maltese 
contractor in the place, at fifty shillings a- 
head, or precisely ten times their value. 
The lucky vendor was recommended by his 
sleeping pate, the manager of the govern- 
ment coal depdt, and the very self-same intel- 
ligent gentleman whom Admiral Dundas 
wished to send as a spy into Sebastopol. 

Our inspection of the sheep, and the hospi- 
tality of our entertainer, had consumed so 
much time, that it was necessary to think of 
sunset and the inexorable gates, and to aban- 
don all idea of proceeding to a miniature 
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harbour, a few miles distant, where wood was 
shipped in great quantities for the use of the 
The servants = 


army before Sebastopol. 
finished their dinners; and one of them, 
fascinated by the materials and workman- 
ship of Mr. Peat, was = in hopeless 
bewilderment near my saddle, having taken 
off the stirrups, and been utterly unable to 
put them in their places again. At length, 
we were fairly under weigh ; and jogged over 
the rugged roads back to Sinope, where we 
arrived in good time for admittance. In the 
meanwhile, my ship had taken in her freight; 
and a few hours later, by the moonlight, I 
was watching from her deck the dim outline 
of the peninsula, as it gradually faded in the 
distance. 


A FEW REALLY GREAT MEN. 


Wuerner the theologians be right or 
wrong who tell us we err in believing there 
is Scriptural authority for the fact that men 
have degenerated greatly in size since the 
days before the flood, we do not here inquire ; 
but we must needs begin a little talk con- 
cerning giants, with the popular belief that 
Adam and Eve and all the first men who 
inhabited the earth were of gigantic stature. 
We read in Camerarius certain exact facts 
at.out their size. The first men were so tall, 
that when they stood upright on the earth 
their heads brushed against the stars, and 
they were called the Emephimi. After many 
years they were followed by a second race, | 
that of the Phataimi, whose heads only 
reached to the clouds. After these came the 
men called by the Egyptians Cygini, who 
were the giants proper, and whose race lasted 
until the time of Noah. Of the giants named 
in Scripture, the one about whom the greatest | 
number of marvels have been told by the 
Rabbinical writers is Og, king of Basan. 
His legs, the Rabbies taught, were three 
miles long. More modest by far is the! 
commentary of a German divine, named | 
Lange, who, reading in the fifth book of| 
Moses, that Og had an iron-bed, nine cubits 
in length and four in breadth, suggests that 
such breadth and width do not correspond to | 
the harmonious proportions of aman. Pro- 
bably, therefore, Og’s bed was made longer 
and wider than “himself, for the conve- 
nience of his turning about when he lay in 
it ; and that it may not have been made of 
iron merely because of his weight, but as a 
precaution against vermin. Some thousand 
years after Og’s death, there was said to have 
been found, near Jerusalem, a mighty cavern, | 
inscribed in Chaldaic letters, “ Here lies| 
Giant Og.” Nothing was found in it, how- 
ever, except one of his teeth, whereof the 
weight was four pounds and a quarter. It 
was offered to the Emperor of Germany, as a 
favour, at two thousand dollars; but he had 
his doubts, and did not close with the 
bargain. 
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-| which inhabited some southern isle. 
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Homer regrets the dwindiing of the bodies 
of men from their pristine heroical propor- 
tions. The heathen poets fabled also of a 
race of Titans that made war against their 
gods, and piled mountains on each other, 
meaning to storm heaven. Then there were 
also Homer’s enormous one-eyed cannibals, 
the Cyclopes. 

Solinus and Pomponius Mela tell of an 
Indian people among whom the men were .so 
tall that they leaped and sat astride upon the 
backs of elephants, as readily as others leap 
upon the backs of horses. These men capered 
about upon their elephants, having them 
bitted, and bridled, and obedient as horses to 
their hands. Diodorus Siculus, however, tells 
of a nation of much more remarkable giants, 
They 
were said to be taller by four ells than other 
men, and to have soft bones that bent 
throughout their whole bodies as readily as 
tendon. They had also cleft tongues, or 
rather two tongues in each mouth, and with 
the two tongues they could talk at the same 
time in two different languages, 

In northern Europe the great barrows 
have favoured the idea that they were large 
men who required such grave-mounds ; and 
the Romans were not slow to magnify their 
own achievements by a magnifying of the 
size of the barbarians with whom they fought ; 
though Florus puts the case with modesty in 
saying that “The more enormous were the 
bodies of the Germans, the more easily were 
they to be struck with sword and spear.” 

The dark fancies of the north clinging 
about the giants, made a new race of them 
in the legends of the middle ages. They 
were fearful, brutal, godless, cannibal beings, 
who tore even unborn children from their 
mothers, as the daintiest of meat ; who did 
not respect their own kin, but lived upon the 
rule of might is right among themselves. 
A giant with a charming daughter, if he did 
not wish her to be stolen by his friends, set 
bears and other savage creatures at her 
chamber-door, These giants were so wicked 
and so dangerous, that it became the duty of 
all honest men to assist in their extirpation ; 
and because they were too tall for ordi- 


‘nary methods of attack, the usual way of 
| fighting with them was to batter them about 


the shins with heavy clubs, until, having 
their legs broken, they fell, and could be 
struck in amore vital part. The efforts to 
exterminate these giants, made when Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer was the type of a philan- 
thropist, very much thinned their race, and 
caused the survivors to betake themselves to 
fastnesses, and live on islands, by sea-coasts 
and watercourses, in great deserts or upon 
steep mountains. Thence they made sallies 
against the hostile race of men, whenever 
they perceived that they could catch a victim 
or two unawares. 

In later times, much was said of the disco- 
very of giants in America. Antonio Pigafeta, 





24 
in speaking of the Spaniards with whom he 
went to the Straits of Magellan, says that his 
countrymen’s crowns reached only to the 
hips of the people living by the Bay of Saint 
Julian. 
the capture of the Moluccas, says that 
Magellan took away from the straits named 
after him, men ten or eleven feet high, who 
died upon the voyage for want of their accus- 


tomed food. Another writer says, that a| 


Dutch boat’s crew once fought in this part of 
the world with giants, who pulled up whole 
trees for use as shields against the bullets. 
Of the Patagonians, whom the Spaniards 
named because of their stature, from the 
word for a large measure (Patagon meaning 


in Spanish a great foot), it is enough to say, | 


that everyone now knows them to be no 
giants, though undoubtedly a tall race of 
men, generally five feet ten inches, or six 
feet high, and exceeding six feet oftener than 
Europeans do. Some of them are occasionally 
to be seen who have attained the height of 
six feet five inches, or six feet seven inches. 
Americus Vesputius is answerable for 
another tale of giants, found upon an island 
not far from the mainland of America. Nine 
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was in a sitting posture, and leant with the 
left hand upon a staff taller than any fir-tree. 
| When the discovery was made, the inhabi- 
| tants of the district fled, but afterwards there 
were collected three hundred armed men, 
who ventured near, That was the skeleton 
of Polyphemus. 

In the year fourteen hundred and one, says 
Boccaccio, there was discovered near Rome 
the grave of Pallantes, the companion of 
| AEneas. The body was still whole and sound, 

as though but newly buried. It was taller 
than the walls of Rome. There was a great 
wound in the breast, and near the head there 
burnt a lamp, which nothing could extinguish. 

Charlemagne, if we believe the record, had 
in his army a great Swiss named Aenother, 
who forded rivers that were unbridged, what- 
ever their depth, and mowed down men like 
jgrass. The men slain by him in fight he 
strung upon his spear like larks, and carried 
swung over his shoulder. 

Melchior Nufiez says, that in his time the 
Chinese gate-keepers of Pekin were all of 
them fifteen feet high, and that the Emperor 
of China had five hundred such men for his 
gate-keepers and body-guard. There is a 
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Spaniards went into its interior, having | proverb about knowing Hercules by his foot: 
already observed gigantic footsteps, and found | after the battle of Miihlberg, when Charles 
in a valley five huge huts, in which were two | the Fifth had taken prisoner John Frederic, 
huge women and three daughters, by whom | the Electoral Prince of Saxony, the Spanish 
food was set before the strangers. Presently | ambassador cunningly displayed to the court 
there arrived six-and-thirty men, of greater |of France the magnitude of the triumph, not, 
stature than the women, who stood at aj|indeed, by exhibiting John Frederic’s foot, 
distance, making no attack, but presently | but his boot. A vast boot, into which a man 
followed the Europeans to their boat, and | could almost get, was shown at the court of 
swam after them, shooting at them with bows | France, and said to have been pulled off the 
and arrows while they swam. They were | leg of the elector. 
put to flight by a discharge or twoof cannon.| And now that we have named so many 
Another story of this sort reported that there | great men, we can see no reason why we 
was a cannibal race of perfectly white giants, | should produce more as rivals to their great- 
the Guaimures, in Brazil, carrying huge/ness. There are here surely enough of them 
bows and arrows. The Guiamures were | to stand alone, if they can stand at all. Kir- 
never known to fight in bands, but always | cher, the jesuit, declaredjit hardly possible 
made their attack singly, preying like the tiger | that any very great giant could stand. Men, 
upon any victim they could seize. These|if they were much taller than six feet, would, 
beings, it was said, ate their own children. he said, surely fall to the ground; for you 
So much for giant races. Single giants|see how it is with the colossal statues in 
that have been discovered here and there | Rome, that would fall to pieces if there were 
one may believe in, when the story of them] not props placed here and there under pro- 
is content to preserve reasonable bounds.|jecting limbs, He seems to have felt that 
Strabo tells of the skeleton of a giant sixty|a man only nine feet high would require 
cubits—ninety or more feet—long, that was | skewering together. 
found near the city of Tangier. It was said 
4 eee wPiiny tells het, wed oa Fourpence, the HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMANAC for 
. ’ |the Year 1857. Also, price Threepence, or stamped 
of .Crete, a mountain was split by an earth-| Fourpence, 
quake, and there was disclosed, standing erect | — 


in the midst of it, the body of a giant seventy; WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY: 
feet high, who was supposed by some to be) Being the CAPTAIN'S ACCOUNT of the GREAT 
Orion. | DELIVERANCE OF HER PEOPLE IN AN OPEN 

At Trapani, in Sicily, there was, if we be-| BOAT AT SEA : forming TAS CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
lieve the record, found in a cavern the skele- | 
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